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In the Revised Version of Gen. XXXVII., 35, the words of Jacob 
to his sons and his daughters, after Joseph’s coat dipped in blood had 
been shown to him, are rendered, “I will go down to the grave to my 
son mourning,” Skeo/a being translated ¢o the grave. The Common 
Version reads, “I will go down into the grave unto my son mourning,” 
--the only change made by the Revisers consisting in a substitution of 
to for into and unto. But they have inserted in the margin the following 
explanation of the grave: ‘Heb. Sheol, the name of the abode of the’ 
dead, answering to the Greek Hades, Acts I1., 27.” This explanation 
is correct and sufficient ; but the necessity of making it, and of refer- 
ring to it in subsequent passages, shows that the translation was not 
esteemed wholly satisfactory. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the same word has received 
other translations, after the manner of the Common Version. For in- 
stance, in the account of the overthrow of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
(see Num. XVI., 30, 33) it is translated the pit, probably because this 
expression was supposed to agree with the form which was given to 
the judgment of God, viz., “The earth opened her mouth and swal- 
lowed them up....and so they .... went down alive into the pit.” 
But while retaining this translation, the Revisers have admitted the 
need of some explanation by inserting Sheo/ in the margin, yet with- | 
out referring, as they should have done, to the passage in Genesis 
where this Hebrew word is explained by them as “the name of the 
abode of the dead.” For how can the word Sheol shed light on the 
English expression, unless its meaning is known to the reader? And 
if it could be assumed that the English reader would know the mean- 
ing of Sheol, why should not that word have been put in the text, 
instead of the margin? Without a reference to Genesis XXXVII., 35, 
the marginal Seo/ is practically useless to an English reader. 
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Indeed, we find such a reference in Isa. V., 14, where the word is 
translated e// ; for the margin accompanies this third rendering by 
the following note: “Or, the grave, Heb. Sheol. See Gen. XXXVIL., 
35.” With this note the reader, provided he consults the margin, and 
then examines the explanation in Genesis to which he is referred, will 
obtain a tolerably correct view of the meaning. 

Briefly, then, the treatment of Sieo/ in the Revised Version is as 
follows: It is translated the grave, fifteen times (Gen. XXXVII., 35; 
XLIL, 38; XLIV., 27, 31; 1 Sam. II.,6; 1 Kgs., 11, 6,9; Ps. CXLL, 7; 
Prov. XXx., 16; Eccl. IxX., 10; Cant. VIII, 6; Isa. XXXVIII., 10, 18; 
Hos. XIIl., 14); the pit, five times (Num. XVI., 30, 33; Deut. XXXII, 22; 

_Ps. LV., 16; LXXXVI., 13); and Hell, fifteen times (Isa. V., 14; XIV., 9, 

II, 15; XXVIII, 15, 18; LVIL, 9; Ezra XXXI., 15, 16,17; XXXII., 21, 27; 
Amos Ix., 2; Jonah I1.,2; Hab. 11.5). It is also Anglicized as Sheol 
in twenty-nine places (2 Sam. XXII., 6; Job VII, 9; XI., 18; XIV., 13; 
£8, 06; 493 6; Pe. Vi, 6s 1K, 
10; XVIII.,6; XXX., 4; XXXL, 18; XLIX., 15, 16; LXXXIX., 49; CXVIL., 
cunt, 6; Troe, 12; ¥., Vil. 275 XV., 383 
XXIIL, 14; XXVIL, 20). Thus it is translated in thirty-five places, and 
Anglicized in twenty-nine. And it is noticeable that all the passages 
in which it is Anglicized (including 2 Sam. XXII.,6 = Ps. XVIII., 6) 
are poetic. It is also noticeable that all the passages in which it is 
translated 4e// are in prophetic books (Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Jonah, 
Habakkuk). 

But is there any sufficient reason for this varied treatment of the 
word? We could answer this question in the affirmative, if there 
were evidence (1) that in the Hebrew language Sheo/ had more than 
one meaning—e. g., a primitive meaning and a derivative, or (2) that 
in the progress of religious knowledge among the Jews it exchanged 
one signification for another, or (3) that it always had a very indefinite, 
shadowy meaning, dependent on the context. Upon examination, 
however, we do not discover in the Old Testament use of the word 
evidence that it always had more than one signification, or that its 
later signification was different from its earlier. But there are indica- 
tions that Sheo/ was used to denote a dim, obscure, unexplored region 
or state, and this circumstance seems to render the meaning of the 
word itself indefinite. Yet not in the sense of its being variable ; the 
reality named was vague, obscure, but the name always meant that 
reality. This at least is the result of our present study of the passages 
cited above. 

Why, then, have the Revisers retained three different renderings 
of the word, viz., the grave, the pit, and hell, while they have often 
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treated the Hebrew noun asa proper name? Possibly because the 
word is used in certain passages (e. g., in connection with the death of 
good men) where it cannot fairly be supposed to suggest any evil be- 
yond that of being dead. In these it is translated the grave, as im- 
plying a state of death and referring to the abode of the dead. Again, 
because it is used in a few passages where the idea of physical de- 
scent, or of great depth, is involved in death or the manner of death. 
In these it is translated he pit—a rendering which probably agrees 
with the radical meaning of the Hebrew word, as well as with the 
physical sense of the English term e//. And, lastly, it is frequently 
used in speaking of the condition or abode of bad men after death, 
and then it is generally translated by the Revisers 4e//. But, apart 
from the teaching of the New Testament, these passages cannot be 
said to point with any clearness to spiritual suffering. Sheol is repre- 
sented in some of them as vast, cavernous, unfilled. In it the dead 
are spoken of as asleep, or inert, or as deprived of the honor and power 
which they had in life (Isa. xIv., 9, 11, 15; Ezek. XXXI., 14-18 ; Amos 
IX., 2; Jonah 11., 2; Hab. I1., 5). We are unable to discoverfany valid 
reason for rendering the word 4e//, rather than f7¢, in these;passages, or 
indeed any reason for translating it at-all, which would not require its 
translation in many of the places where it is treated as a}proper name. 
The statement in the Preface to the Revised Version is as follows: 
“The Revisers, therefore, in the historical annotations have left the 
rendering ‘the grave’ or ‘the pit’ in the text, with a marginal note 
‘Heb. Sheol’ to indicate that it does not signify ‘the place of burial ;’ 
while in the poetical writings they have put most commonly ‘Sheol’ 
in the text and ‘the grave’ in the margin. In Isaiah xIv., however, 
where ‘hell’ is used in more of its original sense, and is less liable to 
be misunderstood, and where any change in so familiar a passage 
which was not distinctly an improvement would be a decided loss, the 
Revisers have contented themselves with leaving ‘hell; in the text, 
and have connected it with other passages by putting ‘Sheol’ in the 
margin” (p. vii). The reasons here assigned for leaving the transla- 
tion ‘hell’ in the text do not seem to us very cogent, and the neglect 
to allude in any way to the twelve other places in which the same 
translation is retained is remarkable. . Probably, however, it was 
thought that the explanation of their course with Isaiah xIv. would 
be considered, without remark, as applicable to the otherjcases. But it 
would have been better to have represented the Hebrew word every- 
where by Sheol or by Hades, its Greek equivalent. And certainly 
there would have been some gain to the ordinary reader, if the single 
mame Hades had been always used. 
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Notwithstanding the criticism which we have ventured to make 
on the treatment of Sheol in the Revised Version, we desire to say 
that, as far as we have been able to examine that Version, it is a great. 
improvement on the one in common use. Though more changes,. 
wisely made, would have been welcome to many scholars, it was cer- 
tainly better to err on the side of caution than on the side of rashness. 
And in spite of all the just or unjust criticism upon it, the Revision is 
a work of high and reverent scholarship, contributing every-where to- 
a more correct view of the original text than could be obtained from. 
the Common Version. 


ORIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. 
By Proressor F. A. Gast, D. D., 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


To the general scholar, as well as to the professional theologian,. 
the religion of the Old Testament, when presented in its true light, 
cannot fail to prove profoundly interesting. There can be no question 
that, next to Christianity, with which it stands in organic unity, and 
of which it was the necessary preparation, it has been the mightiest 
spiritual power in the history of mankind. Its superior excellence is. 
at once discerned when we compare it with the religions of nature,. 
even in their best and purest forms. Where among them all can be 
found such exalted ideas of the one living, holy God; such a lofty 
view of the spiritual dignity of man; such a true insight into the 
nature of sin and holiness; such a pure morality; such a humane 
spirit; such sobriety, chasteness and spirituality of worship? These 
are features that immediately arrest the attention, and set this religion. 
in the most marked contrast to heathenism, which, however attractive: 
it may be in some of its aspects to the poetic mind, is yet marred by 
a gross polytheism, by a fantastic mythology, by a low and degrading 
conception of man, and not unfrequently by cruel and licentious rites. 

Interesting as the religion of the Old Testament is in itself, it 
gains additional interest from its historical development. From the 
start it exhibited a vigorous and healthy life. As we trace it through. 
its long career, we cannot but admire its constant progress upward 
from lower and cruder to higher and more spiritual forms. It at. 
once entered into a bold conflict with falsehood under its various. 
guises as they came successively to view—with the idolatrous nature- 
worship of the surrounding heathen nations, and with the unspir- 
itual ideas of the chosen people themselves. A wonderful provi- 
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dence brought Israel into contact with all the representative nations 
of the ancient world—the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans—with each 
in its turn and in the time of its highest glory. In this way, the spir- 
itual faith of Israel, confronted with the manifold errors of heathen- 
ism, was compelled to struggle for its very existence. In this struggle, 
however, it gathered a strength and attained a purity otherwise 
impossible. In each successive crisis it displayed a new power of 
development, brought into clearer light the contrast between pure and 
false religion, and proved itself better adapted than any other belief 
to meet the higher religious needs of man. 

Such a religion could not fail to exert a mighty influence on the 
destinies of mankind. It is the religion that gave us the Ten Com- 
mandments. What incalculable power it has put forth through the 
Decalogue alone! Had it given us nothing else, it would still be 
worthy of our highest admiration and sincerest gratitude. But it has 
produced a literature which, as preserved in the Old Testament, pos- 
sesses an immortal life. Take only the Psalter; and who can estimate 
its effect, during the twenty-five or more centuries of its history, in 
awakening, strengthening and consoling whatever is highest and 
holiest in man? And its power, instead of waning, ever increases. 
It is felt more widely in the Christian church to-day than it was felt 
in the Jewish synagogue of old. 

The religion of the Old Testament has extended its influence far 
_ beyond the limits of the people of Israel. The religion of a single 
nation, it yet set certain spiritual forces in motion which have touched 
the deepest life of the race. After the Captivity, when the Jews with 
their sacred books were scattered over the face of the earth, it made 
numberless proselytes both in the East and in the West. It furnished 
the best elements of the religion of Mohammed, which is confessedly 
more indebted to Judaism than to either heathenism or Christianity. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say, with Emanuel Deutsch, that Islam 
is “neither more nor less than Judaism as adapted to Arabia—plus the 
apostleship of Jesus and Mohammed.”! 

Above all, the religion of the Old Testament is the root out of 
which grew the religion of Christ. A singular feature, distinguishing 
this religion from all others the world has ever known, is that, all along 
its history, it looked forward to a time when it should produce some- 
thing higher and better than itself—that it carried in it a proph- 
ecy, not indeed of its death (for it felt the throbbings of an undying 
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life), but of its regeneration, of its transformation, of its elevation to 
a higher spiritual plane, where the old, perishable form should disap- 
pear, and the living substance should assume a new and more adequate 
form. And this has actually come to pass. Christianity has infused 
into the religion of the Old Testament a new creative life, and lifted 
it up to a higher order of existence, where now, under more favorable 
conditions, it exerts its full spiritual power, and will continue to exert 
it till it permeates the entire life of humanity. 

Of a religion so lofty in its nature, so remarkable in its develop- 
ment, and so mighty in its influence, we wish to know more. We wish 
especially to know whence and how it originated. And this is the 
question we propose now briefly to discuss. 

In tracing out its origin, we must go back in history far beyond 
Moses. It was not he that first introduced this spiritual monotheistic 
faith into the world. He himself received it as an inheritance of the past. 
Moses proclaimed no new God, established no new religion. When 
he presented himself before his oppressed people, it was in the name 
of the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. The foundations on 
which he built had been laid centuries before. His ancestors, and they 
alone, had for generations possessed a knowledge of the only true and 
living God, had expressed faith in His protecting care, and had cher- 
ished the consciousness of a peculiar covenant relation which they 
sustained to Him; and though, during the sojourn in Egypt, this relig- 
ious faith had lost much of its original power, yet it still slumbered in 
the heart of Israel, only waiting to be revived and quickened into 
energy. 

And this was done by Moses. He opened a new stage in the de- 
velopment of Old Testament religion. Before him it had been the 
religion of a holy family ; he made it the religion of an entire nation. 
Among the patriarchs it had been predominantly subjective ; through 
him it became predominantly objective. Moses fixed it in definite, 
outward forms, gave it a full code of laws, and embodied it in national 
institutions and expressive symbols; but he did not originate it de novo. 

If we would find the well-spring of this higher spiritual faith that 
has blessed the world, we must go back to Abraham, the friend of God. 
He is acknowledged both by the New Testament and by the Old, as 
the “father of the faithful.” ‘He is the first distinct, historical wit- 
ness,” says Stanley, “at least for his own race and country, to Theism, 
to Monotheism, to the unity of the Lord and Ruler of all, against the 
primeval idolatries, the zatura/ religions of the ancient world.”! At 
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a time when the nations every-where confessed many gods, he mounted 
up to the thought of the One God, who alone is entitled to man’s rev- 
erence. At a time when the Divine was merged in nature, it was given 
him to see that God is a Spirit, distinct from the world, a living per- 
son, with a heart full of love to His children. At atime when the 
Divine was worshipped only through symbols by which it was repre- 
sented, his adoration was paid immediately to God, and needed not 
the help of the visible creation. Abraham’s religion, resting on faith 
in the one spiritual, personal God, consisted in a living communion 
with Him, and a holy walk in His presence. It was not so mucha 
new creed that he proclaimed among men, as it was a new life and ex- 
perience to which he bore witness. 

If now we inquire into the origin of his religion, if we ask how it 
came to pass that he, through the denial of all other gods, arrived at 
the recognition of the one true God, there is only one possible answer. 
It is the answer given by the Bible, an answer perfectly consistent 
with reason, the sole answer in harmony with the facts of history ; and 
that answer is that it was by a special Divine revelation granted to 
Abraham, and through him to the world. 

But when we have said this, have we not said all? What room 
can there be for further investigation? Abraham’s faith was the gift 
of God; does not that end the whole matter? By no means. The 
gifts of God are not arbitrarily bestowed. Especially is the revela- 
tion He has made of himself not magical, but historical. It is indeed 
supernatural and divine; but it has at the same time its natural and 
human conditions, which God himself has historically prepared by his 
providence. It has its fitting time and its fitting place ; and not until 
that time has arrived and that place has been reached, is the revela- 
tion granted. Neither rationalism, which sets aside the Divine factor, 
nor abstract supernaturalism, which ignores the human factor, can 
adequately explain revelation in any of its stages. Supernatural and 
divine in its nature and origin, revelation becomes natural and human 
by coming into union with the history of man; and it is only when we | 
view it as a manifestation of God from above the plane of nature and © 
reason, a manifestation, however, in which the Divine enters into his- 
tory and subjects itself to its laws, that we occupy a position from 
which to survey all its facts. 

What, then, we ask, were the historic conditions which rendered 
possible the communication of revealed religion under its special Old 
Testament form? The question is not how the spiritual faith of 
Abraham evolved itself naturally and necessarily out of the natural 
and religious forces of his own age. This it never did. It is not the 
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product of nature, but the gift of revelation. It is a new, divine life, 
transplanted from heaven to earth; transplanted, however, to a soil 
peculiarly adapted to receive it into its bosom and develop all its 
latent powers. And what we wish to know is the character of that 
soil, and the points of contact it afforded for the higher revealed truth. 

It is a fine remark of Martineau, in his essay on the “ Distinctive 
Types of Christianity,” that “there is a natural correspondence be- 
tween the genius of a people and the form of their belief. Each mood 
of mind brings its own wants and aspirations, colors its own ideal, and 
interprets best that part of life and the universe with which it is in sym- 
pathy. John Knox would have been misplaced in Athens, and Tauler 
could not have lived on the moralism of Kant. No doubt the ulti- 
mate seat of human faith lies deep down below the special propensi- 
ties of individuals or tribes—in a consciousness and faculty common 
to the race. But ere it comes to the surface and disengages itself in a 
concrete shape, its type and color will be affected by the strata of 
thought and feeling through which it emerges into the light.” 

Now, the religion of the Old Testament was the religion of the 
Hebrew family of the Semitic race. It was the Divine purpose to 
form a people of God, a holy nation, in which the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the one true God should find an abiding home among the 
nations of the earth. To this end He called Abraham and gave him 
the promise of an innumerable seed. Was this Divine election arbi- 
trary? It was the result, indeed, of a free act of grace. There was no 
merit either in the patriarch or in the Israel that sprang from his 
loins, to entitle them to this distinguished honor. Yet it does not fol- 
low that God might have chosen Zoroaster, or Confucius, or Sakya- 
muni, or Solon to be the bearer of His revelation. Each race has its 
special talent to be cultivated for the glory of God. The work of the 
Aryan lies in the sphere of worldly culture, the Greek, for example, 
developing the idea of science and art, the Roman, the idea of poli- 
tics and law. But the vocation of the Semitic race is religion. 
Especially may it be said of the Hebrew nation, which gathers up 
into itself all the characteristics, good and bad, of the Semitic genius, 
that it is pre-eminently the people of religion. 

And the reason of this is to be sought for in the character of the 
Semitic mind. God, who has given to races as to individuals their 
peculiar endowments, has given to this race a nature predisposed to 
religion rather than to a lower worldly interest—and to a religion of 
a peculiar type. It was this that moved him, when he purposed to re- 
veal himself for the salvation of man, to select a Semitic people, and 
not a people of another race, as the theater of his supernatural mani- 
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festations, from the lowest to the highest, in the incarnation and glori- 
fication of his Son. 

What, then, is the character of the Semitic mind? It must be 
remembered that, in answering this question, we have to do with this 
race as a whole, and not with isolated exceptions in tribes or individ- 
uals—with the native endowments of the race, and not with its 
acquired qualities. The original life may, of course, be modified here 
and there to a |. ge extent by religion, by culture, by intercourse with 
differing races, and in various other ways. But there is a Semitic 
type of character, and it is this, in contrast especially with the Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic type, that we desire to present. 

The difference between them may be summed up in a word: 
While the Aryan mind is prevailingly objective, the Semitic is pre- 
vailingly subjective. All the minor features distinguishing the two 
races grow out of this broad, general feature. The proper field of the 
Aryan is the external world. He masters it by his science, he ideal- 
izes it by his art; he brings it into his service, and makes it do his 
bidding; he binds its parts together by commerce and well-ordered 
governments; in brief, he carries forward the civilization of the world 
in accordance with the blessing of Noah, that “God shall enlarge 
Japleth.” 

The Semite, on the other hand, lives and moves in another sphere. 
His cast of mind is not scientific. He may be observant enough, but 
he rests in phenomena, and fails to reach their underlying causes. 
That which is most essential in scientific processes—the power of sys- 
tematizing and generalizing—he utterly lacks. His sense of propor- 
tion and harmony is defective; and, accordingly, the arts, with the 
sole exception of poetry, have not flourished on Semitic soil. He has 
no talent for establishing well-balanced social and political organiza- 
tions. In his yearning for dreamy ease, he retains unchanged the time- 
honored customs of his ancestors, and readily submits to the despotic 
sway of his rulers. 

This contrast between the Aryan and the Semitic mind is trace- 
able in part to the nature of their homes. There is always a corres- 
pondence between the character of a people and the physical geog-. 
raphy of the territory it occupies. In Aryan lands, nature exhibits a 
wonderful variety in scenery and life. Her ever-changing aspects 
‘seem to invite the mind of man to roam abroad. She awakens his 
senses, calls forth all his powers, and, by her sterner as well as gentler 
moods, schools him to a full and many-sided life. How different in 
the confined homestead of the Semitic race! Here all is uniformity. 
The sandy deserts and the parched lands, the glaring light and the 
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scorching heat make man retreat within himself. His life flows on 
evenly and monotonously ; and his activity, instead of being directed, 
as is the Aryan’s, to the external world, is turned within. An ener- 
getic self-concentration gives him spiritual depth and force. 

His inner world, however, is not that of logical thought and ab- 
stract speculation. The Semitic mind has never produced a philos- 
ophy, in the higher sense of the word. It has borrowed the systems 
of other nations, but has never created one for itself. Its native philos- 
ophy—if such it may be called—embodies in myths, allegories, parables 
and apothegms the fruits of practical wisdom, not the results of meta- 
physical speculation. For these we must go to thé Aryan mind of India, 
Greece and Germany. The Semite lives in the realm of imagination 
and feeling. His imagination is quick and glowing, but, owing to his 
natural environment, it lacks richness and variety of imagery. It is 
easily excited, but incapable of keeping itself poised aloft for a long 
time. His intense soul, touched by every wave of feeling, must pour 
itself out in poetry—not, however, in its objective forms, the epic and 
the drama—but, in accordance with his peculiar genius, in the subject- 
ive form of the lyric. In this, all the passion of his passionate mature, 
so intense in love and hate, finds utterance. 

Yet, with all his inwardness, he develops no strong sense of indi- 
viduality. The Aryan, whose mind fastens on the variety of nature 
and who struggles with her manifold single forces, attains through his 
resistance a proud feeling of personal power, and becomes self-reliant 
and independent. But the Semite, whose mind is impressed, by the 
uniformity of nature, with the feeling of an immeasurable, irresistible 
weight, surrenders himself in quiet resignation. And this feeling of 
absolute dependence on and submission to an overwhelming power, 
what is it but the religious feeling in its yet untutored state—a feeling 
which gains in intensity by the very poverty of the Semite’s life, and 
which, weakened by no dissipation of the senses, becomes almost the 
sole element of his existence. 

And this leads us to notice the Semitic type of religion. Our 
materials for sketching this are as yet scanty ; enough is known, how- 
ever, to show that among the religions of the Semitic peoples there 
is a common family likeness, quite as striking as that which is found 
among the languages of that race. It is almost as easy to recognize 
a Semitic religion as it is to recognize a Semitic language. They have 
all been cast in the same mold. They all have their root in a primi- 
tive religion, which reflected all the peculiarities of the general life of 
the race—its subjectivity, its one-sidedness, its passion,—and was fully 
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shaped before the several families and tribes sundered themselves from 
the parent stem. 

We need hardly remark that it was a natural religion, and that, 
pervaded by the principle of all heathenism, it absorbed God in the 
world. We look in vain here for Theism. Nature, at that early day, 
intoxicated the mind of man, and gave him gods which, at the best, 
were only personifications of cosmical powers. We look in vain for 
spirituality ; for how shall the religions of nature be spiritual, when 
the life of nature is sensuous? And yet Semitic religion, with all its 
imperfections, its polytheistic belief, and its coarseness of worship, 
forms an easier transition than Aryan religion to the revealed faith of 
the Old Testament. It serves a pedagogic purpose, and prepares the 
way for the introduction of a higher and purer religion. Spiritual 
monotheism, after the pattern of the Old Testament, could more read- 
ily find a lodgment in the ancient Semitic mind, disciplined as it had 
been for ages by the Semitic religion, than in the mind of ancient 
India or Greece. 

In proof of this, it is only necessary to point out a few of the more 
prominent features of Semitic religion. And first, there is always a 
chief national god. Each tribe has its own divinity, who is trusted 
as its natural protector, and around whom gather the thoughts and 
affections of the people. Moab has its Chemosh, and Ammon its Mil- 
com. And so every Semitic people devotes itself almost exclusively 
to one supreme deity, whom it may claim properly as its own, and 
whose power is confined to the land over which he rules. Other gods 
there are, and often in great numbers; but they occupy a very subor- 
dinate position, and are, in fact, nothing but ministers of the national 
deity, much as the angels are the ministers of the true God. 

How different in Aryan mythology! Here we find a circle of 
superior gods who share the power among themselves. Here we find 
a division of empire; Jupiter rules in the heavens and earth, Neptune 
over the sea, and Pluto in the under-world. There is a god of war 
and a god of love. Almost every art and science, almost every place 
and circumstance of life has its patron god. Nothing like such divis- _ 
ion is visible in any Semitic mythology. There is, indeed, an appar- 
ent dualism: the chief god is accompanied by his wife; Astarte stands 
by the side of Baal. The dualism, however, is not real. Astarte is 
only the form in which Baal manifests himself. In the Phoenician 
inscriptions she is designated as the ‘‘ name of Baal” and the “face of 
Baal”—designations which remind us how, in the Old Testament, 
“name” and “face” are employed as symbols of the revelation of God- 
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The male and female god represent one and the same power viewed 
under a double aspect ; now, as active, and again, as receptive. 

In the prominence Semitic religion gives to the one national or 
tribal god, it affords a point of contact for the monotheistic faith. 
Here is a center of unity such as is not found in any Aryan religion. 
Unquestionably the mind can pass, with much less violence to its hab- 
its of thought and feeling, from the acknowledgment of a chief god 
with limited territorial sway, to the acknowledgment of the sole, uni- 
versal God, the Lord of heaven and earth, than it can pass, through a 
total denial of a multiplicity of equal gods, to the recognition and 
worship of the only God. To the Aryan mind, monotheism would 
seem to border on Atheism; to the Semitic mind, it would commend 
itself as the highest development and proper completion of its idea of 
the national god. 

Another feature of Semitic religion worthy of notice, is its con- 
ception and naming of God as might, dominion, majesty. The 
Aryan, in surveying nature, fastens on its variety, and loves to trace 
out the endless diversity of its forms. The result is a polytheism of a 
different order from that found among Semitic peoples. His gods are 
but the personifications of the single powers and particular qualities 
of the world. In each manifestation of cosmical life he sees the pres- 
ence of a special deity—in sun and moon, in sky and dawn, in fire and 
water, in mountain and grove. . 

The Semite, on the other hand, seizes upon the unity of the world. 
Nothing so much impresses his mind as its power and sublimity. 
Pantheism, in the Greek sense, is utterly unknown to him. “Nature 
is nothing but that which has been begotten, and is ruled absolutely 
by the one Great Absolute Power. And only in the more or less 
abstract conception of this one power are found what differences there » 
do exist in the Semitic creeds in their respective stages.”! Unlike the 
Aryan, the Semite has invented but one name for God. Its form may 
vary, but its signification is always the same. £/, Elohim, the Strong; 
Bel, Baal, Adonis, Lord; Moloch, Milcom, Malika, King ; Elyon, the 
Highest; Ram, Rimmon, the Exalted: these, with other designations, 
all originally adjectives expressive of general qualities of the Deity, 
point to the unity of the conception of God as might, dominion, maj- 
esty. Here, again, we find a point of contact for monotheism. For, 
while the Ayran sees in the phenomena of the world the operation of 
manifold powers which he regards as divine, and designates by a large 
variety of names, the Semite feels the presence of one undivided 
power, and calls it El, the Mighty One. 

1 Deutsch’s Literary Remains, p. 160. 
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Moreover, the Semitic mind is, by its original constitution, in- 
clined to the inward and spiritual, rather than to the external and 
natural. Its tendency is intensive, not extensive. It has produced 
no great painters or sculptors, and its poetry is lyric, not epic or dra- 
matic. For the creation of these forms of art, it lacks the necessary 
interest in the varied objects of the outer world. This same spiritual 
bias makes itself apparent in religion, at least in its primitive and purer 
form. In later times, indeed, the Semites became as grossly idola- 
trous as other races. But all of them, at certain stages, abhorred the 
making of visible images of things they loved, revered and wor- 
shiped; and their cultus, in its earlier period, would seem to have been 
connected not with vain idols, but with expressive symbols. Sacred 
trees and stones sufficed to represent to their thoughts an invisible and 
divine presence. Evidently a simple, symbolical worship of such a 
character would serve, better than any Aryan worship, with the count- 
less images of its gods, to prepare the mind to receive the spiritual 
religion of revelation. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
By Prorsssor H. P. Smiru, D. D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Two things are at once evident to one who takes up the New 
Version—one is that it is a decided improvement, the other, that the 
changes introduced are much fewer than they might have been. The 
Revision is a conservative one. It is, therefore, likely to be accepted 
by people in general with less opposition than was manifest in the 
case of the New Testament. 

The conservatism is most manifest in regard to the text. The 
Revisers have departed (at least ostensibly) from the Massoretic text 
in only about fifteen cases. They have, however, given in the mar- 
gin readings from the Versions in about two hundred more. The 
majority of these readings should be in the text, and a large number > 
of others (at least 2s many more) ought also to have been noticed. I 
shall have occasion to examine this question more fully elsewhere, so 
will not say more about it now. The position of the American Com- 
pany in this respect is unfortunate, and no adequate explanation has 
yet been offered for it. 

One suggestion of the Americans is, on the other hand, worthy of 
hearty endorsement, viz., “‘to substitute the Divine name ‘Jehovah’ 
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wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text for the ‘LORD’ and ‘GoD.’” 
The name is of course as truly a proper name as Abraham or Jere- 
miah, and should be treated as such. It was originally pronounced 
Yahweh, as scarcely any one doubts now, and if that form could be 
introduced, it would perhaps be as well. But the erroneous voweling 
of Jehovah need not prevent our use of it (as the form already estab- 
lished in English) any more than our departure from the true Hebrew 
pronunciation should make us give up Jeroboam or Ezechiel, or 
change them to Yaroveam and Yechezkiel. A particularly unfortu- 
nate example of the adherence to AV. is Exod. V., I-3, where Moses 
_ is made to say to Pharaoh “ Thus saith the LORD,” and Pharaoh asks 
“Who is the LorD....? I know not the LORD,” and Moses again 
asks to go and sacrifice “unto the LORD our God.” It is quite evident 
that Pharaoh could never have asked any question of this kind unless 
God had been called by a name hitherto unknown to him. The infe- 
licity is made more conspicuous by the following chapter, where we 
have (VI., 2-9) “And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am 
JEHOVAH; and I appeared unto Abraham ....as God Almighty, but 
by my name JEHOVAH I was not known to them,” and so through the 
paragraph. 

A second suggestion of the American Committee will also receive 
general approval: “Substitute Sheol, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew 
text, for the renderings ‘the grave,’ ‘the pit’ and ‘hell,’ and omit these 
renderings from the margin.” It would seem to be conservatism pure 
and simple which prevented the adoption of this suggestion. The 
actual procedure was to put Sheol sometimes in the margin and some- 
times in the text. The question naturally arises, however, why a new 
word should be introduced, when the ‘“‘ Hades” of the New Testa- 
ment was already becoming familiar and conveys substantially the 
same idea—exactly the same idea, I think we are warranted in saying. 

The other suggestions of the American Company are not very 
significant. They look towards the removal of archaisms largely, and 
where this is so, they are of course to be commended. No one sup- 
poses that the Old Testament writers sought unfamiliar words, and 
the translator should not be above (?) the original in this respect. 
Why the Committee should object to extreated well, raiment, excel- 
lency, plenteous, and a number of others, is difficult to conjecture. On 
the other hand, one wonders what the English Company were think- 
ing of where they changed “Lest their adversaries behave themselves 
strangely” of the AV. to “Lest their adversaries should misdeem” 
(Deut. XXXIl., 27). Misdeem certainly cannot be called a word in cur- 
rent use, and it looks as if the Revisers chose it for its archaistic 
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sound. The Americans are certainly right in their suggestion to sub- 
stitute for it “judge amiss.” So they are in their correction of Josh. 
XXII., 22, and Ps. L., 1. The phrase used is the same in both verses— 
El Elohim Yahweh. In Ps. L., 1, the RV. has “God, even God the 
LorpD.” In Joshua the phrase is repeated, and the RV. translates “The 
LorD the God of gods, the LORD the God of gods.” The Revisers 
are therefore inconsistent, for one thing. Of their two renderings, the 
one in the Psalm is the better, the one in Joshua certainly erroneous 
(in the ambiguity of Z/ Elohim the author would have chosen some 
other form—as Elohe Elohim—to express “God of gods”). Better 
than either is the American “The Mighty One, God, Jehovah.” The 
Americans, however, are not themselves thoroughly consistent. They 
would insist upon the literal translation “terror of God” (Gen. Xxxv., 
5), and “prince of God” (Gen. XXIII., 6), but have no remark when 
“voices of God” is rendered “mighty thunderings” (Exod. Ix., 28). 

One or two other cases of inconsistency force themselves upon 
the reader. Where the two forms Mehujael and Mehijael occur quite 
near each other, they are reproduced (properly) in the single form 
Mehujael (Gen. Iv., 18). In Gen. XXXII. 30, 31, we find Penuel and 
Peniel as the name of the same place, a case of exactly the same sort 
as the preceding. The difference is here retained in the English. 
In Judg. v., 12, we read “lead thy captivity captive,” and in 2 Chron. 
XXVIIL, 17, “and carried away captives.” The verb and noun are the 
same in both passages, and the latter rendering correct. The other 
has confused the English reader long enough. Not quite similar 
is the recurrence of the phrase which is rendered in one instance 
(Lev. XxIV., 11) “blasphemed the Name,” and later (verse 16) “when 
he blasphemeth the name of the Lord.” The article is present in the 
former, but absent in the latter; so it is probable that Yehowah has 
been omitted by accident or intention. This is one of many examples 
which show that even the most conservative translators are obliged to 
amend the Massoretic text. 

A query is suggested now and then. Is it good English to say 
“And Abel de also brought” (Gen. Iv., 4), or “Which of all us?” 
(2 Kgs. IX., 5) or “despite of the multitude of thy sorceries?” Is not 
consecrate a better word than sanctify, especially where property is 
spoken of as dedicated to God? In Isaiah (XLVII., 11) we read, 
“ There shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know the dawning 
thereof.” The question is, what this means. Is it what the AV. 
understands, ‘‘thou shalt not know from whence it riseth?” If so, it 
would be better not to change the translation. But if it means (what 
is most naturally conveyed by the Hebrew) “which shall be like a 
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night without dawn,” it would be clearer to translate “thou shalt not 
know the dawn of its night.” The choice of the word meal-offering 
has been commented upon by nearly all who have written on the Re- 
vision. Generations for Toledhoth does not convey the right impres- 
sion; genealogies is nearer. In the recent discussions concerning the 
higher life, the word perfect has been the source of a good deal of 
confusion, and it would be better to have an unambiguous word for the 
Hebrew ¢amim (or tam). It seems to mean a man of integrity, a well- 
rounded man, as we might say. In Gen. VI., 9, the Revisers retain 
perfect, with blameless in the margin. In Jobl., 1, they have perfect 
without note, but in Gen. xxV., 27, Jacob is only a plain man, with 
“gutiet or harmless” inthe margin. Gen. XLIII., 12 retains oversight 
from the AV. Would not mistake be more exactly the equivalent of 
mishgeh? In Exod. XII, 3, we have /amé, with the margin “or zd.” 
Would it not be clearer to say in the margin, “the Hebrew word 
means either /amd or kid?” Is it a real improvement to change “‘nor 
the likeness of any ¢hing” (AV.) into “nor the likeness of any form” 
(Exod. xx., 4)? In Deut. II1., 10, and elsewhere, we have the word 
Mishor translated plain (marg. “or table land”). It really seems to 
be a proper name as truly as Aradah. which the Revisers have restor- 
ed to us. Isa. XLIX., 21 seems a particularly unfortunate case of 
retention of the old translation. Zion is made to ask, ‘‘Who hath 
begotten me these?” What she really asks is, ‘‘ Who hath borne me 
these?” And so the Revisers give in the margin. To be sure of the 
correctness of the latter rendering, one has only to reflect on the sit- 
uation. Zion is a dereaved mother, mourning over the loss of her 
children, when suddenly she sees flocks of little ones returning to her 
as to their mother. The question she asks can only be the one in the 
margin of the verse. The Hebrew also, though it would possibly 
bear the other interpretation, far more naturally suggests this. 

In a number of other cases, the text and margin should evidently 
change places. But we have, perhaps, been finding fault long enough, 
a thing proverbially easy to. do. ; 

Let us notice now a few cases of distinct improvement. I 
am disposed to reckon first among these the references to the Ver- 
sions. If a translation is to give the reader some such view as is 
enjoyed by the student of the original, such references are necessary. 
For the conscientious student of the original will be careful to consult 
the Versions at every step. Another class of references throws con- 
siderable light upon the text,—where various readings from parallel 
passages are given, as Reuel, in one place, is accompanied by a refer- 
ence to the form Deuel, into which it has been corrupted elsewhere. 
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The data in Samuel and Kings are often set by the side of those in 
Chronicles. The results of this comparison may be called in a certain 
sense negative, to be sure; but certainly the facts should be candidly 
set before the reader of the translation, as they are so patent to the 
student of the original. On this ground, we may also commend the 
endeavor to point out the difference in the Hebrew where the English 
word is the same. For example, in the account of the Exodus, 
Moses’ rod becomes a machash in one passage (Exod. IV., 3), and a 
tannin in another (VII., 9). Both are rendered serpent ; but the Revis- 
ers point out in the margin, the difference. Similarly, two different 
words describe the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart—chizzeg and hikbidh, 
and the margin points out which one is used. Such facts may or may 
not show that the author had two accounts before him, which he wrought 
into one narrative. Probably the Revisers themselves would differ on 
this point. But whatever the inference, the facts themselves should 
be in possession of all readers, or at least within their reach. 

Among the improvements in translation, the following are per- 
haps fair examples. The of Moreh has disappeared, and instead 
we have the correct oak of Moreh (Gen. XII., 6), and so of several 
similar names. The South now appears asa proper name when it 
renders Vegebh (Gen. XII., 9, and elsewhere). In Gen. XXIL., 1, “God 
did prove Abraham” (instead of tempt). Exod. XxXvV., 5, makes seal- 
skins a part of the material for the Tabernacle, with the alternative 
porpoise-skins in the margin. Whatever the exact animal understood 
by the Hebrews, it was certainly more like a seal or a porpoise than a 
badger. In the description of the Tabernacle, the distinction is now 
made between the Mishkan and the Ohe/. In Deut. I1., 23, we used to 
be puzzled by Azzah; the RV. gives us the name Gaza, in harmony 
with the other passages where the same occurs. In a number of pas- , 
sages the new rendering is more vivid than the old. In Gen. XXIIL, 
15, according to the AV. Ephron simply states the price of his field, 
in a matter of fact way. In the RV. he says: “My lord, hearken 
unto me: a piece of land worth four hundred shekels of silver, what is 
that betwixt me and thee?” Leah no longer names her son a ¢roop, 
but Fortunate (Gen. XXX., 11). ‘Laban /fe/¢ all about the tent” is 
more descriptive than “ Laban searched all the tent” (Gen. XXXL, 34). 
“ The king’s daughter within the palace is all glorious” takes the place 
of the familiar “The king’s daughter is all glorious within,” and gives 
the meaning of the Hebrew (Ps. XLVv., 13). Something of a surprise: 
to many readers is the new translation of Ps. LXVIIL., 11, 

“The Lord giveth the word ; 
The women that publish the tidings are a great host.” 
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It is difficult to see how any other rendering could be given to m'’dhas- 
seroth. Strong drink is now a brawler (Prov. XxX., 1), and “ He that 
maketh many friends doeth it to his own destruction” (Prov. XVIII, 
24). “I cannot away with iniquity and the solemn meeting” (Isa. 1., 
12) brings out the point of the prophet’s address more clearly than the 
old translation, which is remanded to the margin. The enigmatical 
question, “Should not a people seek unto their God, for the living to 
the dead?” becomes comparatively clear in the form “Should nota , 
people seek unto their God? On behalf of the living should they 
seek unto the dead?” (Isa. VIII., 19). It is still a question whether the 
text has not suffered in transmission. ‘The land shadowing with 
wings” is now “the land of the rustling of wings,” to the manifest 
improvement of the sense (Isa. XVIII., 1). Although satyrs are still 
retained (Isa. XIII., 21), the ow/s have become ostriches ; “the wild 
beasts of the islands” are now “wolves” (Would not dyenas be still 
better, as the desert dwellers are intended ?), and the dragons are jack- 
als ; the dittern has given place to the porcupine (Isa. XIV., 23). The 
screech owl is replaced by the night-monster, with the Hebrew word 
Lilith in the margin. In later Hebrew literature Zz/th is the Ghoul 
of the Arabs. The Revisers seem not unwilling to carry back the 
fable to biblical times. In the same chapter (Isa. XXXIV.) we have fur- 
ther, according to AV., the cormorant, the great owl and the vulture ; 
RV. gives us the pelican, the arrowsnake and the kite. In the obscu- 
rity which necessarily attaches to so many names of animals, all we can 
say is that the probabilities are in favor of the Revision, amounting in 
the case of the jackals and ostriches almost to a certainty. Isa. XLVI., 
I, is much improved by slight changes; “Bel boweth down, Nebo 
stoopeth; their idols ave [AV., were] upon the beasts... . the things 
that ye carried about are made a load, a burden [AV., “ Your carriages 
were heavy loaden, they are a burden” ] to the weary deast.” The im- 
provement might be continued by the omission of the last word. 
A wholly new translation, on the other hand, is Isa., LIX., 19 b, “ for 
he shall come as a rushing stream which the breath of the LorD 
driveth,” much to the improvement of the passage as a whole, though 
we lose a favorite quotation (“ when the enemy shall come in like a 
flood,” etc.), which is retained substantially in the margin. Isa. LXv., 
11, is also much improved,—‘“that prepare a table for Fortune, and 
that fill up mingled wine to destiny.” The obsolete “all-to” has dis- 
appeared, /easing is now plain lying (or lies, Ps. v.,6), prevent is no 
longer used in the sense of “opposing” (Ps. XVIII., 18), though it is 
retained in the equally obsolete sense of “coming to meet” (or “an- 
ticipating,” Ps. XXI., 3; CXIX., 147, 148, “I prevented the dawning of 
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the morning,” “Mine eyes prevented the night watches”), and this is 
an inconsistency and a blemish. 

These examples establish the real superiority of the RV. This 
superiority is enough to cause its general adoption, but not enough 
to put it on a level with the work of the New Testament Company. — 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
By Pror. W. J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


As these articles concerning the Sunday School lessons make use 
of the Assyrian inscriptions and like sources of information, a word of 
caution as to the use of such materials will be in place. Assyrian 
grammar and lexicography, are, of course, both incomplete. The 
inscriptions themselves are often fragmentary. Fresh discoveries will 
change the conclusions now reached, in many important points. It 
would be foolish to use these discoveries without recognizing the exist- 
ence of these elements of uncertainty. It would be especially foolish 
in questions where we ourselves are likely to be so much influenced by 
prejudice, as in the question whether the Assyrian records confirm the 
biblical record, or the contrary. On these points, the little work of 
Professor Francis Brown, Assyriology, tts Use and Abuse in Old Tes- 
tament Study, published this year by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is wor- 
thy of careful study. 

The liability to mistake is, of course, increased in the case of 
those who, like the present writer, have only a limited apparatus, and 
depend largely on translations made by others. I should be sorry to 
claim for my work any other grounds of acceptance than those which 
properly belong to it. But I intend to confine myself to statements 
which can be tested by the evidence, both by those who are experts in 
these matters, and by those who are not ; and I hope that most of my 
statements will endure testing, and that all of them will be worth 
testing. 


OCTOBER I!1. THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA (2 Kgs. VII., I-17). 


From 2 Kgs. VI., 24, it appears that Benhadad was now king of 
Damascus, if this was Benhadad the predecessor of Hazael, Jehoram 
was king of Israel; if it was Benhadad the son of Hazael, the king of 
Israel was Jehoahaz or Jehoash, the son or the grandson of Jehu. The 
circumstances agree very closely with those of the later Benhadad 
(see 2 Kgs. XIII, especially verses 3, 7, 24, etc.); but on the whole, 
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there is no sufficient reason for rejecting the presumption that the 
events are narrated mainly in the order in which they occurred, and 
that they therefore belong to the reign of Jehoram. Considerations. 
mentioned in the article in the STUDENT for September limit this date 
to the 11th year of Jehoram, or a little earlier. 

In the coalition against Shalmanezer, described in that article, 
were the Damascus Syrians, many Hittite kingdoms, Israel, and “men 
of the country of the Egyptians” (Kurkh Monolith, I1., 90-95).1 We 
found that Shalmanezer claims to have gained victories over this co-. 
alition in the year before Jehoram came to the throne, and in the 4th,. 
the 5th and the 8th years of Jehoram, and over Hazael of Damascus. 
at several later dates. We do not know whether the Israelites and 
Egyptians remained in the coalition after the first of these dates, since 
they are not explicitly mentioned in the accounts of the subsequent 
campaigns. In general (and only in general), it seems to have been 
true that the peoples composing the coalition became united whenever 
danger from Assyria was imminent, and made war on one another 
during the intervals when the arms of Shalmanezer were elsewhere 
employed. 

During one or more of these intervals occurred the events of the 
lesson, and of the preceding chapters. Benhadad had carried on a 
predatory warfare against Israel for several years (2 Kgs. V., 2; VI.,. 
8-10, etc.). The distress thus occasioned amounted to a famine, in 
certain localities. In Shunem, for example, there was a famine for seven. 
years (2 Kgs. VIII., 1, 2, 3), produced by some other cause than the 
total unproductiveness of the soil (2 Kgs. VIII.,6). The help granted 
to Israel through Jehovah’s prophet had at length induced Benhadad 
to give up the making of raids; but he made an invasion instead, and 
besieged Samaria. It is evident that his Hittite and Egyptian allies. 
were not with him in this war; indeed, he had reason to fear that they 
might arm against him (2 Kgs. VII, 6). It is not against 32 allied 
kings, as in the days of Ahab, that Israel has to contend, but, so far as. 
appears, against the king of Damascus only, but on the other hand, 
Israel is weaker now than then, and seems relatively weaker, even as 
compared with her less formidable adversary, She had probably suf-. 
fered, directly or indirectly, along with the neighboring countries, 
from the repeated invasions of Shalmanezer ; while her recent subject, 
Mesha, the Moabite, remained in a condition of revolt and of hostility, 
Judah was her natural ally, as against the Syrians, but Judah was just 


1 For an explanation of this and other references to inscriptive sources, see note in the Stu- 
DENT for September, 1885, p. 26. 
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now prostrated by the successful revolt of Edom and Libnah, by the 
incursion of the Philistines and Arabians, by the repeated massacres 
of her men of royal blood, by the retributive sickness of her fratricide 
king, and more than all by the lack of confidence, on the part of his 
subjects, in his apostate administration. Benhadad had evidently 
chosen a favorable time for asserting his own interests, as against those 
of his neighbors and allies. 

The historical setting of the passage especially emphasizes two of 
its lessons. First, Jehovah has wonderful resources, both natural and 
supernatural, for rescuing his people when they seem to be in hopeless 
extremities. Secondly, when we have an opportunity to stop the suc- 
cession of evil, it is dangerous to neglect it. When Ahab had Benha- 
dad in his power, some 14 years previous to this siege, he should not 
have let him escape without guarantees which would have prevented 
these later invasions. It was criminal in him, and is criminal in us, to 
neglect such an opportunity. 


OCTOBER 18. JEHU’S FALSE ZEAL (2 Kgs. X., 15-31). 


Not long after Benhadad’s retreat from Samaria, Hazael murdered 
him and became his successor (2 Kgs. VIII., 7-15). Not far from the 


same time, probably, the Shunamite woman returned from Philistia 
(2 Kgs. VIII, 3-6). Just at the close of the 11th year of Jehoram, so 
that the date is sometimes counted to this year and sometimes to the 
next, Jehoram of Judah died, and was succeeded by Ahaziah (2 Kgs. 
VIIL., 25 ; IX., 29; 2 Chron. XXI., 19). He and Jehoram of Israel formed 
an alliance against Syria. The fact that they were in possession of 
Ramoth Gilead (2 Kgs. VIII., 28, 29; IX., I-14) shows that successes 
had been gained for Israel ; for even after Ahab’s victories, the Syri- 
ans had occupied this place (1 Kgs. XXII, 3). 

The situation was full of menace to the worshipers of Jehovah. 
Ahaziah was a declared adherent of Baal, and Jehoram evidently fav- 
ored Baal, though he maintained the religion of the calves as the state 
religion. Jezebel and Athaliah were powerful in the two kingdoms. 
The alliance against Syria was being crowned with success, and was 
giving prestige to the two kings. A little time, and the persecutions 
of the Baalite party might be renewed more fiercely than ever. The 
illness of Jehoram gave opportunity for an uprising which might avert 
these threatened calamities. The situation itself accounts for the fact 
that the king of Judah and his relatives, and the prophets of Baal, 
shared the fate of Jehoram and Jezebel. Our lesson is entitled 
“‘Jehu’s false zeal.” We have no interest in defending him, except so 
far as the LORD approved his conduct (2 Kgs. X., 30); but the question 
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is by no means one-sided against him. The adherents of Baal had 
done what they could to deserve their fate. Whether Jehu was jus- 
tified in inflicting it depends on the question whether it was necessary 
for the protection of others. At all events, his zeal was false, in that 
he himself was not true (2 Kgs. X., 29, 31). 

The Assyrian inscriptions give us the fact, not recorded in the 
Bible, that Jehu, at the very outset of his reign, in the year when he 
killed Jehoram (the following year being counted his first year), ac- 
knowledged himself the tributary of the king of Assyria, who, that 
year, according to his own account of the matter, signally defeated 
Hazael. A quite full account of the victory over Hazael is given in 
the Bull Inscription of W. A. I. (Vol. III., p. 5), closing with the state- 
ment that, “in those days,” Shalmanezer received the tribute of Tyre, 
Zidon, and of “Jehu, son of Omri.” An abridgment of this account 
is found on the Black Obelisk, without the mention of Jehu. The sec- 
ond epigraph of this obelisk, however, is thus translated by Geo. 
Smith: 

“Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri, silver, gold, bowls of gold, cups of 
gold, bottles of gold, vessels of gold, maces, royal utensils, rods of 
wood I received of him” (Chronology, p. 114). 


OcTOBER 25. THE TEMPLE REPAIRED (2 Kgs. XII., I-18). 


Twenty-nine years intervened between the revolution under Jehu 
and the repairing of the Temple in the 23d year of Joash. The scene 
now changes from Samaria to Jerusalem. During'28 of the 29 years, 
Jehu had reigned over Israel. It looks as if Joash were stirred up to 
his duty by the fact that his neighbor king had just died. 

Immediately upon the accession of Jehu, Athaliah seized the 
government in Judah. Though a devoted worshiper of Baal, she was 
evidently compelled to recognize the religion of Jehovah as the state 
religion. From the outset, Israel under Jehu was threatened by Ha- 
zael, who ultimately inflicted great damage (2 Kgs. X., 32, 33). _Mesha, 
in the Moabite stone, claims to have made conquests very like those 
here attributed to Hazael. In the earlier years of his reign, however, 
Jehu was probably more or less protected from Hazael, by his liege lord 
Shalmanezer, who, in the 3d year of Jehu, made one more victorious 
campaign against Damascus, and received tribute from the Phcenician 
cities. At the close of the 6th year of Jehu, Joash succeeded Athaliah 
in Jerusalem. 

The Black Obelisk brings the history of Shalmanezer up to his 
31st year, which was the 13th of Jehu, and the 7th of Joash. The As- 
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syrian Eponym Canon! assigns the four following years either to him 
or to another king of the same name, and continues with the lists for 
the reigns of Samas Rimmon (Samsi-Vul) and Rimmon Nirari (Vul- 
Nirari). Various inscriptions mention these kings as respectively the 
son and the grandson of Shalmanezer.” 

They both claim to have had dominion to the Mediterranean coast. 
Samas Rimmon says that he began his reign by quelling a formidable 
revolt in Mesopotamia, headed by Assur-Dayin, son of Shalmanezer, 
and begun in the reign of Shalmanezer. Some Assyriologists have 
held that this revolt filled a period of many years between the 31st of 
Shalmanezer and the 1st of Samas Rimmon, and that, for some reason, 
the eponyms for these years are not found in the Assyrian Canon, but 
that there is a gap in the canon at this point. See Smith’s Chronology, 
p- 73. On the supposition that there was no such interval, but that 
the canon is continuous, the Ist year of Samas Rimmon was the 18th 
of Jehu, and 12th of Joash. Two years later, the Assyrian king ‘says 
that he marched his armies to the sea of the setting sun. To his later 
years, one copy of the canon attributes expeditions to Babylonia. On 
the supposition we are now making as to the synchronism, this would 
remove the pressure of the Assyrian power from Hazael, leaving him 
free at this date, to prosecute his plans against Israel. 

There is little, therefore, in the external history, to throw light on 
the subject of the repairing of the Temple by Joash. _ 


1 This Canon is a list of the Eponyms, the public officers by whose names the years were des- 
ignated. The most complete copy is on a small tablet, figured in the Western Asiatic Inscrip- 
tions. It is written in six columns, three on each side, with from 45 to 51 names in a column. 
The fifth column closes with the accession of Esar Haddon, B. C. 681. Many parts of the writing 
are erased, but {the lines can generally be traced, [even where the writing is obliterated. Six 
other fragmentary copies are known to exist. Generally speaking, there is a decided similarity ~ 
between the copies, though some of them contain lists of titles and of events, as well as of epo- 
nyms. Friedrich Delitzsch, in German, and George Smith, in English, have written on this sub- 
ject. Smith’s work, The Assyrian Canon, published by Samuel \Bagster & Sons (cited in these 
articles as Smith’s Chronology), is very full and thorough, though it fails to give needed informa- 
tion on some points. It happens that the seven copies of the Canon, taken together, give a sub- 
stantially complete list of eponyms, to the number of about 260, extending back from the later 
years of Assurbanipal, say 647 B. C. 

2The text of the monolith of Samas Rimmon is'‘in W. A. I., Vol. L., pp. 29-34. There is a 
translation of it in Records of the Past, Vol.I. Sayce says that it ‘is engraved upon an obelisk 
found in the south-east palace of Nimrud, the ancient Calah, and now in the British Museum. 
1t is written in archaic characters, which differ greatly from those ordinarily met with on the 
Assyrian monuments. They are more picturesque than the latter, and were therefore some- 
times preferred for the same reason that makes us occasionally adopt the old black-letter type. 

In W. A. I1., Vol. I., p. 35, are some inscriptions of Rimmon Nirari. One of these is translated 
in part in Smith’s Chronology, p. 115. Another, consisting of 27 lines, jis translated by Sayce, in 
Ree. of Past, Vol. I. Parts of this have been published by Layard and by Bonomi. Sayce de- 
scribes it as “‘found upon a pavement slab from Nimrud, which was discovered at the edge of 
the mound between the north-west and south-west palaces.” 

On pages 82, 77 and 205, Smith mentions other fragments concerning these two kings. These 
especially speak of them as the son and the grandson of Shalmanezer. 
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NOVEMBER I. DEATH OF ELISHA (2 Kgs. XIII., 14-25). 


The death of Elisha is dated by the fact that it occurred after 
Jehoash of Israel became king. It was probably soon after, since this 
accession was more than 60 years after Elisha’s prophetic career 
began. It was therefore some 14 years, or a little more, after the 
events of the last lesson. The repairing of the Temple was in the 
23d year of Joash, the Ist of Jehoahaz. Two years later, on the suppo- 
sition that this part of the Assyrian Canon is continuous, Rimmon 
Nirari, the successor of Samas Rimmon, began his reign of 29 years. 
Later, Jehoiada, the high-priest, died, Joash behaved badly, and Hazael 
of Syria made a substantially complete conquest of Judah, Israel, and 
Philistia (2 Kgs. XII.; XIII.). Inthe 37th year of Joash, Jehoash of 
Israel began to reign along with his father, though the 16 years of his 
reign are counted, not from this date, but from the close of his father’s 
17th year, which was either two or three years later. The death of 
Elisha took place after the accession of Jehoash, either shortly before 
or shortly after the death of Jehoahaz. About the same time, Hazael 
died, and was succeeded by his son Benhadad. Joash of Judah, after 
a time of illness and helplessness, was removed by a violent death, the 
year following the death of Jehoahaz. It would be difficult to imagine 
a condition of things more hopeless, from the point of view of a wor- 
shiper of Jehovah in Northern Israel, than that which existed when 
Elisha made these encouraging promises to Jehoash. 

According to the extract given by Smith, on page 115, Rimmon 
Nirari claims to have received “taxes and tribute” 


‘* From over the river Euphrates, Syria, and Pheenicia, the whole of it, 
Tyre, Zidon, Omri, Edom and Philistia, 
To over against the great sea of the setting sun.” 


He declares that he besieged Mariha, King of Syria, in his royal city 
Damascus, until he submitted, paying 2300 talents of silver, 20 talents 
of gold, and a vast value in other kinds of tribute. If the Assyrian 
Canon is here continuous, and if this expedition occurred after the mid- 
dle of Rimmon Nirari’s reign, it may explain the means which Jehovah 
employed to weaken the Syrians and enable Jehoash to beat them. On 
these suppositions, Mariha may have been either Benhadad or Benha- 
- dad’s successor. The enormous exactions made from him by Rimmon 
Nirari are such as might well have been met by the son of the man 
who had enriched himself with the plunder of the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Kgs. XII., 18). From the times of Shalmanezer, apparently, 
most of the Palestinian countries, excepting Judah, were tributary to 
Assyria, up to the days of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah. 
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The next Sunday School lesson from the Book of Kings is from 
the history of King Hezekiah. From the accession of Jehu to that 
of Hezekiah, by the most natural interpretation of the numbers given 
in the Book of Kings, was an interval of 169 years. By supposing a 
co-reign of II years of Jeroboam II. with his father Jehoash, the re- 
ceived chronology shortens the interval to 158 years. But the Assyr- 
ian Eponym list for this period contains but 118 names. Many schol- 
ars hold that the biblical numerals for this period are either corrupt, 
or must be so interpreted as to reduce the interval to the 118 years. 
There is no space here to discuss this question. Fresh evidence may 
some time be discovered which will decisively settle it. As the evi- 
dence now stands, Iam compelled to hold that the compilers or the 
copyists of the Assyrian Canon, either by design or by accident, omit- 
ted 51 years, perhaps in a single block, from their list. On the suppo- 
sition that such an omission was made, at some date after the 29 years 
of Rimmon Nirari, the order of the events now under consideration 
was somewhat as follows: Amaziah succeeded Joash in Judah. His 
Ist year was the 2d of Jehoash of Israel, and the 17th of Rimmon 
Nirari (2 Kgs. xIv., 1). Both Israel and Judah were at the time in. 
virtual subjection to Syria. But Rimmon Nirari attacked Syria. Ben- 
hadad being thus weakened, Jehoash gained victory after victory over 
him. Amaziah aroused himself, and made successful war in Edom. 
This was followed by a war between Judah and Israel, which left Judah 
at the mercy of her enemy. Soon after, Jehoash died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jeroboam, whose first year was the 16th of Jehoash, the 
15th of Amaziah, and the second year after the death of Rimmon 
Nirari (2 Kgs. xIv., 23). Through the victory gained by his father, 
Jeroboam was practically master of Judah, as well as of Israel. Ama- 
ziah lived 15 years longer, died by conspiracy, and left Judah for 11 
years without a king. Meanwhile Jeroboam achieved greater suc- 
cesses than had been achieved by any former king of Israel since 
David. He was evidently wise enough to maintain his prestige in 
Judah. He protected the interests of both kingdoms. He restored 
the coast of Israel, from Hamath to the eastern arm of the Red Sea,. 
including Damascus within his border (2 Kgs. XIV., 25,28). The bor- 
ders which he established resembled those of Solomon’s kingdom, and 
also those of the anti-Assyrian coalition of Ahab’s time. In his 27th 
year, Uzziah was made king of Judah. The good understanding be- 
tween the kingdoms continued, and was kept up during the interreg- 
num of 22 years that followed Jeroboam’s death. So far as appears, 
this period of practical union between the two kingdoms, and of grow- 
ing prosperity, covered 60 years or more, from the accession of Jero- 
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boam. As the result of it, Uzziah’s kingdom presents to us an aspect 
of greatness and prosperity in striking contrast with the low estate 
of his predecessors. 

For this period, the Assyrian records are silent, except that the 
Canon mentions a king, Shalmanezer III., whose reign lasted 10 years. 
The successes of Jeroboam indicate that the times must have been 
extremely inglorious for the Assyrians. Something similar is indi- 
cated by the general character of the Assyrian records, so far as we 
havethem. The last inscriptions which we examined represented the 
Assyrian king as supreme in the regions of Syria, northern Israel and 
the Mediterranean coast, receiving fixed tribute and taxes, and easily 
putting down all who dared to rise in revolt. The inscriptions next 
later find Assyria engaged in a most desperate series of struggles to 
gain possession of these very regions. It is evident that there had 
been an interval between the two, and an interval marked by Assyr- 
ian reverses. Within this interval, probably, occurred the preaching 
of the prophet Jonah, with which we are concerned in the next two 
lessons. After this intérval, the Assyrian materials for the history 
are abundant. From 772 B.C., the date of the accession of Assur 


Daan III., the dates of the Assyrian Canon are confirmed by the 
eclipse of the sun, 763 B. C., in his 1oth year, and by abundant evi- 
dences from other sources. 
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STUDIES IN ARCHAOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 


By Justin A. Smirn, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 
X. 
PAGAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO PAGAN FAITH. 


How far the sacred literature of paganism lays claim to a divine 
revelation, or what may be equivalent to that, and so to have authority 
over the faith of its devotees, is a question which seems next to re- 
quire attention. 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTANCES. 


As representative in the best way on this point I may place 
together three great religions; those of the Iranians or Zoroastrians, 
the Brahmans and the Buddhists. These three religions are thought 
to be traceable to one source. We believe, indeed, that all historical 
religions were originally one ; yet in the case of all save one, which is | 
our own, the line of descent, as we follow it up into prehistoric times, 
fails us long before we come to the point where it branched away from 
the original one, or perhaps even the nearest to it of the derived 
ones. It is because of resemblances and analogies in all these relig- 
ions amongst themselves, that, as in the case of the great variety of 
cultivated languages used in various parts of the world, we claim a 
warrant for regarding them all as growths, however wild and uncome- 
ly, from a single root. Some of them, however, are related amongst 
themselves in such a way as to justify the conclusion that they are 
themselves offshoots from some one derived stock, common to them 
all. While noting this in the case of the three religions just named, it 
may be well to recall somewhat of the familiar history, alike of the 
religions themselves, and of the languages in which their literature has 
been preserved. 

The clue to the true ancestry of the Brahman, the Buddhist, and 
the Zoroastrian religions was furnished at the time when the Sanskrit 
language and its literatures were introduced to the scholars of Europe, 
now only a little more than one hundred years ago. It was in the 
year 1784 that a society, called the Asiatic Society, was formed in Cal- 
cutta. Connected with the work done by it, or under its auspices, are 
the names of Sir William Jones, our own Carey, Colebrooke, Wilkins, 
Foster, and others. Its object was the promotion of the study of 
Sanskrit, the ancient language of India, and of the immense litera- 
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ture preserved in it, and in the kindred languages of the far East. 
German and English scholars took the matter up. Soon after the 
opening of the present century what is called Comparative Philology 
had its birth in the labors of Bopp, Schlegel, Rosen, Burnouf, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, and others. The surprising discovery was made that 
Sanskrit, Zend—the language of the Zendavesta,—Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, Gothic, English, Scandinavian, Slavonic, French, Spanish, Italian, 
—that all these languages, so distinct in many ways, and others kindred 
with them, were in fact one great family of human speech, to which 
was given the name Indo-European. 

That, in the light of this discovery, great interest should be found 
in the study of the literatures preserved in the oldest forms of this 
common tongue, is what one might expect. As these enthusiastic ex- 
plorers went on in their research, they found, at last, the fountain-head 
of allthese branching streams—some coursing east and south, others 
west and north, and covering as with a net-work so much of the in- 
habited globe—they found it in the language of a most interesting 
people living away back in prehistoric times, on the northern slope 
of the Himalaya mountains, earlier still, perhaps, in mountainous Ar- 
menia, near the Caspian sea. In the Sanskrit books this people bore 
the name of Aryans, a name of honor. From this people, and the 
speech they used, in their world-wide migrations have sprung all those 
whom I just named. About the time what was probably the first of 
these migrations occurred,—southward into the valley of the Indus,— 
the oldest of the Vedas, the Rig-Veda, was produced, some part of it, 
apparently, belonging toa yet earlier date. This was a collection of 
hymns to the nature-gods. Out of it grew three others—the Yajush, 
the Sama, and the Atharvan. These Vedas became in time the orig- 
inal sacred books of the Zoroastrians, the Brahmans and the Buddhists. 


A QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 


A question arises, here, which seems at present incapable of posi- 
tive settlement, namely, Which of these three religions is to be re- 
garded as justifying the claim of priority, in point of time? As re- 
spects two of the three, Brahmanism and Buddhism, there is less of 
difficulty. The former was undoubtedly the system founded upon the 
old Vedic faith, involving the oppressive institutions of caste, and all 
that complication of deities, rituals, temples, and various forms of “bod- 
ily exercise” which “profited” the Hindoo devotee as little as any sim- 
ilar ones ever did Jew or Christian. Against these Buddhism was to 
some extent a revolt ; yet the amount of this seems to have been overes- 
timated. The latest results of inquiry appear to be summed up in this 
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remark of Dr. Oldenberg, quoted by Kuenen: “We can understand 
how in our times the Buddha should have had the vo/e assigned to him 
of a social reformer who broke the oppressive chains of caste and won 
a place for the poor and humble in the spiritual kingdom which he 
founded. But if any one would really sketch the work of Buddha, he 
must, for truth’s sake, distinctly deny that the glory of any such deed, 
under whatever form it may be conceived, really belongs to him.” 
What appears to be true is that, as may become evident in subsequent 
studies of our general theme, many of the minute and exacting observ- 
ances of Brahmanism were by the Buddha rejected as worthless, the 
Brahman pantheism carried so far as to repudiate the Brahman incar- 
nations and forsake the Brahman temples; and the idea of contem- 
plative asceticism developed in the form of mendicancy and mon- 
astic seclusion, so as to make these the leading elements of Buddhistic 
religion. Some writers doubt if Buddhism ever really sprang out of 
Brahmanism, or was a movement of reform in any proper sense of the 
word. It is claimed to have been rather a sort of protesting element 
in Brahmanism itself from the first,—asort of parallel development, 


taking new directions and becoming more pronounced under the lead- | 


ership of Sakya-Muni, the Buddha, or the Enlightened. 

Into the question of the relation of the religion of Zoroaster to 
the two so far named we cannot here enter. The date of this great 
teacher, even if he ever was more than a mythical person, is still in 
doubt. There are features in his religion, especially its monotheism, 
which seem to show that while the movement based upon the old Vedic 
faith, which eventuated in Buddhism, took one direction, we have in 
Zoroastrianism still another, which refused recognition even of the 
nature-gods, clung to the original faith as to the nature of deity, at the 
same time repudiating the Brahmanic system as a whole. Further 
inquiry may some time show that the historical fact in the case is 
somewhat to this effect. 


INSPIRED OR UNINSPIRED. 


But then, if we regard these religions as all alike originatingin one - 


and the same ancient Aryan cult, what shall be said of those Vedic 
books which now in some degree represent that primitive faith out of 
which they all three branched forth? In what sense are they “sacred 
books?” I find it stated upon what I suppose to be good authority— 
that of Mr. Spence Hardy, in his “‘ Legends of the Buddhists,” pub- 
lished in 1866—that the authors of the Vedas do not, themselves, make 
any claim to inspiration. Great things are asserted, alike of them and 
of their authors, the rishis, or bards, by the Brahmans especially, with 
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a view to give to the writings themselves a mystic and supernatural 
property, such as that the very knowledge of them is like becoming 
possessed of some divine quality. Mr. Spence Hardy, upon the other 
hand, quotes from them, somewhat at large, passages in which the 
rishis, or bards, speak of the hymns as simply their own production, 
with no allusion whatever to any assumed supernatural origin. Then 
the substance of them is hardly of a nature to imply any such origin. 
They make no pretence to any discoveries or revelations of superhuman 
things. They are hymns and prayers, or else ritualistic directions to 
be followed in the offerings to the nature-gods. And they deal with 
what to the people using them were very ordinary matters. These 
Aryans of the mountains had, at the time of their composition, de- 
scended into the fertile, sunlit valley of the Indus. They were driving 
before them the barbarian aborigines, and taking possession of their 
lands and cattle. Says the writer I have named, after making numer- 
ous quotations from the Vedas: 

‘As we read these extracts, the impression is made upon our minds that they 
are very like the revel-songs of some band of moss-troopers, gone forth to levy 
black-mail ; and perhaps this thought is not very far from the truth. As the Ary- 
ans descended from the mighty hills where they must for some time have lingered, 
and spread desolation in the plains below, nothing could be more natural than 
many of the sentiments and wishes here expressed. They were a young nation, 
full of life and hope, migrating to another land that they might seek a richer in- 
heritance than that of their fathers, and were opposed in their progress by power- 
ful enemies. The rishis were undoubtedly, in some cases at least, warriors as 
well as makers of songs; the hand red with blood might mix the intoxicating 
soma; and we can imagine some of their hymns sung by the whole clan immedi- 
ately previous to an attack upon the Dasyas [aboriginal tribes of the Indus region], 
rich in flocks and herds, or after some successful foray, when the low of the stolen 
kine would mingle with the voice of praise to the power that had given them 
their prey. We have here more than enough to convince us that the framers of 


the Vedas were ordinary men, making no pretensions to the wonderful powers 
with which they have been invested by the Brahmans.”’ 


Prof. Max Mueller, I think, attributes both to the Vedic hymns 
and to their authors a higher quality than is here implied. He seems 
to be influenced by his favorite theories as to the origin of religion in 
attributing to these productions more of the character of a designed 
expression of the religious ideas of a primitive people, amongst whom 
these ideas had grown up through their contact with nature. There is 
something of this, no doubt, in the hymns, but the hymns themselves 
appear to claim no element of the supernatural in their own origin, nor 
do their authors appear to have had any other thought than that of voic- 
ing the sentiment of the special occasion, whether in praise or prayer. 

The books of the Brahmans, like the Upanishads, or the Sacred 
Laws of Apastamba and Gautama, are, as one may say, doctrinal 
expositions of the Vedie hymns, especially the two oldest Vedic 
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books, the Rig-Veda and the Sama-Veda, or they are made up of rit- 
uals, or of those intensely and ridiculously minute and burdensome 
laws, imposed by the priesthood, regulating caste, and prescribing rules 
to follow in even the most commonplace and indifferent actions of 
life. They make no other pretense to inspiration than as the Brah- 
mans always claimed, as being the peculiar favorites of Deity, to have 
special knowledge of divine things, and absolute authority. They 
appeal, however, to the Vedas as the really divine books, and make it 
their chief business to glorify and expound these. The Buddhist 
books are made up, chiefly, of what are asserted as the teachings of 
Buddha, given to his immediate disciples and preserved by tradition 
until, after some time, collected in books. Buddha himself, of course, 
is viewed as a supernatural person, and his teachings as not to be ever, 
in any way, questioned. ¢ 

The Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, comes nearer 
than any of the three now under consideration to a direct claim to di- 
vine revelation. This results, partly, from the fact that the Zoroastrian 
religion itself recognizes so distinctly the personality of God, while 


Brahmanism and Buddhism are at the best pantheistic. We might | 


almost term the religion of the Zendavesta monotheistic, though com- 
monly viewed as a dualism, it being a question whether its recognition 
of an evil power in the universe, under the name Ahriman, opposed to 
the good Being, Ahura-Mazda, is strictly speaking a doctrine of two 
deities, one good and the other bad. However this may be, it is at 
least true that in the Zendavesta Ahura-Mazda is always the name for 
God. The characteristic of the book itself, as touching the present 
question, is the fact that in it Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, so uniformly 
represents himself as receiving what he himself teaches directly from 
Ahura-Mazda. The opening words of the first Fargard of the Vendidad, 
answering to our first chapter of Genesis, are, “Ahura-Mazda spake unto 
Spitama Zarathustra [Zarathustra the Venerable], saying.” The second 
opens thus: “Zarathustra asked Ahura-Mazda, O Ahura-Mazda, most 
beneficent Spirit, Maker of the material world, thou Holy One, who 


was the first mortal, before myself, Zarathustra, with whom thou, . 


Ahura-Mazda, didst converse, whom thou didst teach the law of 
Ahura, the law of Zarathustra? Ahura-Mazda answered: The fair 
Yima, the great shepherd, O holy Zarathustra! he was the first mortal 
before thee.” This claim of immediate communication with the Deity 
is carried all through the book; the claim being even, as we see, that 
the “law,” the teaching, originally given to the first man, is now given 
to Zarathustra. It seems to be aclaim to the character of a divine 
revelation as distinct as that made in our own Scriptures. 
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SOME INFERENCES. 


Of necessity, these points of evidence can only be barely touched 
in the present case, where limitations of space in our treatment of the 
subject are so imperative. But associating, now, what was said in the 
preceding article of the Egyptian and Chinese religions with what 
appears touching the literature of the three more especially considered | 
here, we seem justified in concluding: (1) That, quite clearly, the idea 
of authoritative teaching in religion is common to all these faiths. 
This, indeed, is essential in any cultivated religion. Among savage 
or thoroughly barbarous races religion is like every thing else, crude, 
wild, partaking in all respects of the almost brutal nature of the peo- 
ple themselves. Amongst races, however, which have attained to any 
considerable measure of culture in other things, religious ideas crys- 
tallize in systems and express themselves in rituals. The faith must 
have formulas, and the service regulated observance. Even where the 
faith is a speculation merely, it takes form in some kind of teaching. 
And thus may grow up a literature distinctively religious, and which 
will be recognized as authoritative in belief, in worship, and in life. (2) 
But then, it does not follow that the authoritative element in this 
religion will even itself claim to be divine. The idea of God neces- 
sarily controls here. A pantheistic religion cannot, in any correct 
meaning of the word, have a revelation; much less a religion which, 
like Buddhism, scarcely recognizes any idea of God at all. The birth 
and youth of Buddha were, indeed, attended by many marvels, and 
his career as a public teacher and reformer abounds in asserted mir- 
acles. There is an atmosphere of the supernatural all about him, 
wherever he goes. But he himself is simply a moral teacher. There 
is no more an aspect of divinity in his teachings than in those of Plato 
or of Confucius. In Brahmanism, if the deity presents himself any- 
where as communicating truth in the form of a revelation, it is chiefly 
as he is supposed to dwell in the priesthood and speak through them. 
Even Krishna, in the Bhagavad-Gita, is simply for the time a creature 
of the poet, and makes no claim to any such utterance as will prop- 
erly identify a divine revelation. It is Arguna’s divine friend, incar- 
nate for the moment as his charioteer, counseling, teaching, encour- 
aging, in the episode of a great battle. If the literature of western 
paganism, as shown in the former article, lays no claim even to the 
name “sacred,” much less is there in it anything divinely authorita- 
tive. The Chinese books, as we have shown, are even religious only 
in a very indefinite and inadequate sense. The Zendavesta approaches 
the idea represented in the Christian Scriptures. As a rule, the idea 
of God, in all these religions, being confused and inadequate, even 
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where it exists at all, it becomes impossible that, even where in their 
sacred books the teaching is most authoritative, it should have those 
clearly marked indications even of a claim to direct divine communi- 
cation which we find in the Bible. (3) In point of fact, the authority 
in pagan teaching, and in pagan faith and worship, as a whole, is in 
the teacher who is also the priest. The devotee has no means of 
going beyond the man who claims dominion over his faith, and mak- 
ing his appeal toa higher tribunal. Just in proportion as he is a 
devotee he is a slave, and his religion is a servile bondage, in body and 
soul alike. 
COMPARATIVE VALUE. 

Directly connected with the subject so far treated in this article, 
is that of the value of the pagan literature in itself, and in comparison 
with that of Christianity. Upon this what I will first say, very briefly, 
is that these old literatures are not likely to justify, upon that nearer 
acquaintance with them now being gained, the high estimate which 
was at first placed upon them, especially in certain quarters. It is not 
surprising that, when access to them was for the first time gained by 
western scholars, and extracts from their most striking passages began 
to be published, the interest felt in such a discovery should lead to an. 
over-estimation of their value. Now that they can be thoroughly read, 
from beginning to end, and especially as studied in their English dress, 
it is found that what seemed so marvelous, in point of terseness of ut- 
terance and wisdom in meaning, is to the immense mass of mere ver- 
bosity and absurdity, like the grain of wheat in a mountain of chaff. 
It is not likely that any one will again speak, as Schopenhauer did, of 
“the holy spirit of the Vedas;” or with himself and other German 
pantheists, of the Upanishad as containing “the highest wisdom.” 
The question likely to press upon the student of these literatures is, 
rather, how it was possible for people capable of such folly to have in 
their thought or their faith any wisdom at all. 

One chief interest of these books is in the fact of their antiquity. 
They are voices out of that remote past, which is so dim to us, and 
concerning which we would so gladly know something that may be de- 
pended upon. Closely associated with this, belonging indeed to the 
same line of interesting inquiry, is the fact that, in studying these books, 
we are enabled to judge how near paganism, at its best, can approach 
to Christianity, in its conception of all religious things; how nearly, 
too, human capacity, also at its best, under these conditions, can come 
to producing what will bear comparison with the Bible. I suppose 
that Zoroaster, Buddha—granting that these two were real persons— 

and Confucius were men of extraordinary capacity. It would be fool- 
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ish to undervalue Mohammed in that respect. One who encounters a 
Hindu Brahman, even at this day, finds that he has to deal with a mind 
alert, keen, trained in dexterous disputation, and representing, without 
doubt, a Brahmanic ancestry in which were men of powerful intellect 
and tremendous skill to move andrule men. These books are not the 
blunderings of barbarism. They represent to us some of the very 
highest forms of pagan civilization, ancient or modern. I think we 
may say that paganism, in these religions, and in these sacred books, 
has done its best. Schopenhauer (and others like him) has not hesitated 
to declare that it is in fact this kind of religion which is ultimately to 
prevail, and not Christianity. With most men, however, I am per- 
suaded, that which in reading these books will most profoundly impress 
them is the immense difference in almost every point of view, between 
them and the Scriptures of our faith. While the Bible bears many 
marks of its oriental origin, while it is characterized many ways as 
an ancient writing must needs be, there is not a solitary point of view 
for comparison at which one can put these books in a position of rivalry 
or competition, without impeaching either his judgment or his candor. 
The Bible conception of God, alone, places it apart and aloft among 
all ancient literatures. Its address to men, upon the matters which so 
supremely concern them in all ways, is direct, specific, clear and intel- 
ligible. The religion it teaches is self-consistent, honoring to God, be- 
neficent to men, promotive of a pure civilization ; and has won and held 
the homage of the best minds in the most enlightened ages. These 
books of paganism are continents of obscurity ; vast tracts of intellec- 
tual marsh and mist with no path through them, and where the way- 
farer flounders on, bewildered and amazed. The very fact that somuch 
is made of the scraps of wisdom found here and there, itself illustrates 
the general character of the whole. Does any one think of taking a 
verse from the Proverbs of Solomon and holding it forth as a wonder 
of intelligence? Just because the Bible is throughout exactly what 
that one verse is, every one would think it absurd to make so much 
of a single utterance out of myriads of such. On some page of a 
Upanishad, or of the Buddhistic Dhammapada, you find a saying that 
impresses you as singularly bright and true. It is as if in the thick 
darkness a single torch were to kindle and blaze for a moment, leav- 
ing you, as it ceases to shine, to stumble on as before. You read on 
page after page of what is either absurd or transparently false, and 
again some bright saying meets you. Those who have extolled these 
books so highly simply took notice of these bright and wise sayings; 
all the rest they conveniently left out of view. 
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The Study of the Bible in its Entirety.—Dr. James Ludlow of Brooklyn, in 
the March number of the Homiletic Review, shows how fully the Book of Revela- 
tion gathered its coloring from other Sacred Books of the Bible, but especially 
from the Books of the Old Testament. It would not be difficult to show that 
this is not only true of John’s Revelation, but that all the writers of the New 
Testament, and those mentioned by them as having preached and taught, derived 
illustrations, and suggestions, and thoughts, and images from the Old Testament 
Books. Indeed, the two Testaments are so interwoven and similar in thought, in 
expressions, in images, that they form really but one book. Hence it is that to 
rightly understand the Bible one must read it in its entirety. This seems truly 
but a trite remark. And yet, how plainly evident it is that, trite though it may 
appear, still it is important to make it. For many take only parts of the Bible 
which they study to the exclusion of the rest. A few years ago, in conversation 
with a theological student in regard to the selection of texts for sermons, he re- 
marked: “I do not look for texts in the Old Testament; I look for them simply 
in the New, and there only in the Sermon on the Mount, and from the sayings of 
Christ. The rest of the Bible does not seem to suit very well the advanced 
thought of the age.” Need I add that this young man soon after leaving the 
Seminary was ‘ preached out,” and to-day is out of the ministry? One-sided or 
narrow conceptions, and erroneous ideas regarding Scripture truth are formed by 
not studying the Bible as a whole. ‘To teach the whole Scripture truth the Old 
as well as the New Testament must be studied, and they must be studied in their 
connection and correlation with each other. If this is not done, half-truths, or 
distorted notions of what is the truth, will be taught. 

But further. There would not be so many differences among Bible students 
in regard to what constitutes the system of Christian doctrine, if the Bible were 
studied in its entirety. Whence the unanimity among the New Testament writ- 
ers and the teachers ‘named in their writings? True, principally from the fact 
that they were specially guided by the Spirit of God in their writings and teach- 
ings; but this does not account for it exclusively. There is an additional cause 
for this, viz., the fact that all were students of the Old Testament. They all give 
evidence of this. I am aware that there are some “ who hold that inspiration is 
simply an inflation of the natural powers of the mind—some strange fire in the 
imagination impelling it to boundless eccentricities of invention ;” but, as Dr. 
Ludlow says in regard to the Apocalypse, so it may, to a great extent, be said of 
all the Books of the New Testament, this theory cannot apply to them. For, as ° 
was the “‘ Sacred Poet,’ so also were the other writers and teachers of the New 
Testament, “plodding students, picking their way through prescribed data.’’ 
And as with John, so with the others, while the ‘eagle mind soars with apparent 
license, their track through the azure is found as carefully selected as that of the 
ox lining the furrow.’’ Now, if all Bible students would uniformly study the 
whole Bible, there could not but be more unanimity among them, and a concert 
of teaching. If some of the New Testament teachers had studied only the Law, 
to the exclusion of the Prophets and Psalms, or others only the Psalms to the 
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neglect of the Law and Prophets, or others again only the Prophets, not taking 
| into account the Psalms and Law, there would not have been the unanimity 
among them we find now existing. Just so is itinourday. The greater part of 
the difficulties and differences among Bible scholars arises from the fact that some: 
parts are studied by them to the neglect and exclusion of the rest. There is much 
harm done to the cause of Bible truth on account of neglect to study the Scrip- 
tures in their entirety. One cannot possibly obtain a comprehensive knowledge 
of the whole range of Scripture truth by coming to the study of the Bible with 
mind prejudiced against certain portions of it, or only to study it in detached por-- 
q tions. Of course, doing this, almost any theory may be said to be maintained by 
. Scripture. Hence the great poet well says: 

‘**In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament.” 


But there is another consideration here. By the want of unanimity among 
Bible teachers and scholars, there is a lack of power,—a forfeiture of strength 
which they might have. The hosts of God could go forth against the enemy in 
conquering power, if there were more unanimity among them. The Dutch motto. 
well expresses the truth: ‘‘ Eendracht maakt macht.” 

Now, we know of no way in which unanimity could be made to prevail 
among Bible students better than by the study of the Scriptures as one Book. 
For is it not true that differences among them arise principally because promi-. 
nence is given to certain doctrines or points, which often are wrested from their 
connection with, or their place in, the galaxy of doctrine which forms the whole: 
truth? 

We have reason to thank God that the “signs of the times” in this regard 
are prophetic of good. Efforts are making in many quarters to bring about a. 
study of the Old as well as, and in connection with, the New Testament. And 
every encouragement possible should be given by ministers of the Gospel to- 
these efforts, and they should enter heartily into them. The minister who does 
not study the entire Bible, who leaves out of his study any part of it, cuts off 
a productive stream of truth, and misses just that much inspiration and instruc- 
tion in his work, and in his search after the truth which will build up his 
5 people in “the most holy faith,” and instruct them in all the ways of the Lord. 
q A. A. PFANSTIEHL, 


Troy, Mo.. 
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The Wellhausen Hypothesis, a Question of Vital Consequence.—It has some- 
times been said that this hypothesis does not affect the Christian faith in any 
vital way. It leaves the contents of the Scriptures unchanged. It is merely a 
question of order; whether that which has commonly been placed at the beginning, 
really belongs there or has its proper place at a later stage in the divine plan of 
guidance or instruction ; whether the true order is first the law, then the psalms, 
then the prophets, or whether the prophets may not have preceded the law and 
the psalms ; whether the law was all given at once in the infancy of the nation, or 
whether it may not have been gradually evolved as the changing necessities of 
Israel required. Why may not the divine authority of Deuteronomy and of the 
entire Pentateuch be the same, though the former was produced under Josiah and 
the latter reached its present form under Ezra, as though all had come, as we 
now have it, from the pen of Moses ? 

The serious aspect of the matter is that the truthfulness of the Scriptures is 
impugned at every step. If this hypothesis be true, the Scriptures are not what 
they represent themselves to be; the facts of the history are altogether different 
from that which they declare; there testimony is unreliable and untrustworthy. 
It requires great critical acumen to sift the evidence and extract the modicum of 
truth from the mass of fable. The inspiration and authority of the Old Testa- 
ment are swept away entirely or can only be maintained in a very qualified sense. 
And as the New Testament is based upon the Old, how can the former be ration- 
ally defended, if its foundation in the latter is undermined and totters to its fall ? 
How can our confidence in the Lord Jesus himself remain unshaken, if his dec- 
larations respecting Moses and his law are not to be trusted? The authors and 
chief promoters of the hypothesis do not disguise their hostility to supernatural 
religion. The denial of the truth of miracles and of prophecy is one of their 
primary principles, and is the corner-stone of their entire structure. The hypoth- 
esis is just an ingenious attempt to account for the Old Testament on purely 
naturalistic principles. The violence of the methods to which it is obliged to re- 
sort to compass this end, and the extravagant and incredible conclusions to which 
it leads, show how impossible is the task which it has proposed to itself. 

The spirit and aims of those who urge this hypothesis do not, however, con- 
cern us at present. We have to do simply with the hypothesis itself and the 
arguments by which it is defended. In this brief course of lectures it will be 
impossible to deal thoroughly with this subject in its entire extent. It will be 
best to restrict our examination to a definite field; and I have selected for this 
purpose the sacred seasons of the Hebrews, as a theme interesting in itself and 
one upon which great stress has been laid in connection with this subject. It is 
generally agreed among the critics that the laws relating to the religious festivals 
of the Jews furnish one of the strongest supports for the view that the Mosaic 
institutions were not the product of one mind or of one age, but that they advanced 
from simple forms in primitive times to those which were more and more com- 
plex; and that the successive stages of the process can still be traced in the vari- 
ous enactments on this subject. The topic to which your attention will be re- 
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4 quested in the subsequent lectures of this course, then, will be the annual feasts 
q of the Hebrews in their bearing upon the latest phase of Pentateuchal criticism. 
. In the next lecture the endeavor will be made to trace the history of critical 
opinion in relation to these feasts.— Wm. Henry Green, in The Hebrew Feasts. 


Notices of Egypt in Genesis X., 6, 18, 14.—‘‘ The sons of Ham: Cush, and 
Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan” (Gen. x., 6). ‘And Mizraim begat Ludim, and 
Ananim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, and Pathrusim, and Casluhim (out of 
whom came Philistim) and Caphtorim.”—YVs. 18, 14. 


These are the first notices of Egypt which occur in Holy Scripture. The 
word Mizraim, which is here simply transliterated from the Hebrew, is elsewhere, 
except in 1 Chron. I., 8, uniformly translated by ‘‘ Egypt,” or ‘tthe Egyptians.” 
q It undoubtedly designates the country still known to us as Egypt; but the origin 
‘ ’ of the name is obscure. There is no term corresponding to it in the hieroglyph- 
; ical inscriptions, where Egypt is called ‘‘ Kam,” or ‘‘ Khem,” “the Black (land),”’ 
; or “ Ta Mera,” “‘the inundation country.”” The Assyrians, however, are found 
a to have denominated the region ‘‘ Muzur,” or “‘ Musr,” and the Persians ‘‘ Mudr,”” 
or ‘“‘ Mudraya,” a manifest corruption. The present Arabic name is “ Misr;”’ and 
it is quite possible that these various forms represent some ancient Egyptian 
word, which was in use among the people, though not found in the hieroglyphics. 
a The Hebrew ‘“ Mizraim ”’ is a dual word, and signifies ‘‘ the two Mizrs,” or “the 
y two Egypts,” an expression readily intelligible from the physical confoimation 
of the country, which naturally divides itself into ‘‘ Upper” and ‘‘ Lower Egypt,”’ 


4 the long narrow valley of the Nile, and the broad tract, known as the Delta, on 
the Mediterranean. 
a We learn from the former of the two passages quoted above that the Egyp- 
i tian people was closely allied to three others, viz., the Cushite or Ethiopian race, 


q the people known to the Hebrews as “ Phut,” and the primitive inhabitants of 
i Canaan. The ethnic connection of ancient races is a matter rarely touched on by 
q profane writers ; but the connection of the Egyptiars with the Canaanites was as- 
- serted by Eupolemus, and a large body of classical tradition tends to unite them 
a with the Ethiopians. The readiness with which Ethiopia received Egyptian civil- 
ization lends support to the theory of a primitive identity of race; and linguistic 
research, so far us it has been pursued hitherto, is in harmony with the supposed 
close connection. 

From the other passage (Gen. X., 13, 14) we learn that the Egyptians them- 
selves were ethnically separated into.a number of distinct tribes, or subordinate 
races, of whom the writer enumerates no fewer than seven. The names point to 
a geographic separation of the races, since they have their representatives in dif- 
ferent portions of the Egyptian territory. Now this separation accords with, and 
explains, the strongly marked division of Egypt into ‘“‘nomes,” having conflicting 
usages and competing religious systems. It suggests the idea that the ‘‘nome’”’ 
was the original territory of a tribe, and that the Egyptian monarchy grew up by 
an aggregation of nomes, which were not originally divisions of a kingdom, like 
| counties, but distinct states, like the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. This is a view 
taken by many of the historians of ancient Egypt, derived from the facts as they 
existed in later times. It receives confirmation and explanation from the enumer- 
ation of Egyptian races—not a complete one, probably—which is made in this 
passage.— From Rawlinson’s Egypt and Babylon. 
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The Study of a Book.—In a “‘ Contributed Note ”’ (p. 83), Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl 
pleads for the study of the Bible in its entirety. The plea is a strong one; no one 
can dispute the reasonableness of it. In the same connection, we would urge the 
study of the several books of the Bible, as distinct books. It is true that one’s 
ideas as to the authorship, occasion, purpose of a book must depend upon his 
study of the details of the book. In many cases the occasion can only be ascer- 
tained by a minute and critical analysis of every verse and even of every word in 
the book. It is also true, however, that one’s interpretation of detached verses will 
be largely affected by his conception of the occasion and purpose of the book. 
While, therefore, it is necessary to examine with great care each verse, in order, 
from the material thus gathered, to decide the general questions which arise con- 
cerning every writing, it is also necessary to have clear and comprehensive 
ideas on these general questions to decide with certainty the force of words and 
phrases. 

The majority of Bible students are inclined to neglect this general work. 
The idea prevails that words have fixed meanings, that a sentence must mean the 
same thing, without particular reference to the speaker, the time, or the circum- 
stances. This idea, we say, prevails largely, and it is, we are assured, the great- 
est bane of modern biblical study. Men must learn that the same words in the 
mouth of Moses, or of David, or of Ezra meant, in each case, something different. 
Before the true force of an expression can be understood, there must be known 
the general purpose of the whole book of which that expression isa part. Each 
book in the Canon had a purpose to serve. Let us take up the Bible by books 
and seek to ascertain, so far as there is a basis for a decision, the place, the pur- 
pose of that particular book. Such study will make us broader and better Bible 
students. 


Model Preachers.—Do pastors generally regard in a true light the office and 
work of the Old Testament prophet? It is conceded by all teachers and students 
that for the preacher there is no better help than the study of other preachers and 
their preaching. And so, those who are preparing for the ministry, as well as 
those who are in the active work of the ministry, devote attention to the study of 
sermons preached by the world’s great preachers, Whitefield, Chalmers, Edwards, 
and a host of others. This, of course, is as it should be. But does not the Old Testa- 
ment give us the lives of some most wonderful preachers? And does this same 
volume not contain the record of some most wonderful sermons? It is not to be 
forgotten that these preachers sustained the same relation to their times, as do 
ours to the present time. Our conception of the prophet is too frequently an er- 
roneous one. We fail to appreciate the fact that, like our ministers, it was his 
function to rebuke sin and to warn the impenitent, to direct men’s thoughts to 
salvation through a Messiah, to act as the authorized expounder of the principles 
of the law as he knew it. We think of him rather as a hermit, as an ascetic, as 
one falling into ecstasies, as mechanically uttering words placed in his mouth by 
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God, as a dreamer, looking far down into the future with no thought of his own 
times, of his own surroundings. But this view, while true in part, is, when taken 
as a whole, entirely false and misleading. 

Let us get a correct idea of the work and life of the prophet; let us under- 
stand that we who preach are, in the true sense of the word, prophets; for that 
word does not strictly mean fore-teller, but for-teller, not one who speaks before- 
hand, but one who speaks for another, God. And with this conception, remem- 
bering, likewise, that these men spoke as prompted by the events of their times, 
by the sins and crimes of their fellow-men, by political prosperity or adversity, 
for such is often God’s way of prompting men to the service he desires,—keeping 
all this in mind, let us study the sermons of Isaiah, whose most frequent theme 
was ‘‘ salvation,’ the sermons of Hosea, who all the time preached “love,” the 
sermons of Amos, whose text was “justice,” the story of Jonah, the keynote to 
which was “repentance brings salvation.” 

The Old Testament prophets were preachers, their words were sermons, some 
written and never spoken, some spoken and written later,—sermons which the 
Christian minister will find, when treated as sermons, to be models of eloquence, 
expression, and thought. 


The Use of Common Sense in Interpretation.—Interpreters of the Bible, in 
our day, may conveniently be divided into three great schools: (1) the rational- 
istic, or naturalistic, (2) the allegorizing, or spiritualizing, and (3) the historico- 
grammatical. Each school starts with certain great principles, and does its work 


in accordance with these principles. The naturalist says, Miracles were never 
wrought, events were never predicted, there is no such thing as the supernatural. 
The allegorist says, There is contained in every passage of Scripture, besides the 
usual sense, a hidden sense, an obscure meaning, for the discovery of which the 
interpreter can use no principles or laws, but must depend upon his individual 
judgment; this second and independent meaning is, however, by far the more 
important. The historicc-grammatical interpreter says, Words have certain def- 
inite significations ; grammatical forms have an established force; that significa- 
tion and that force which usage has assigned a given word or form, with such 
modification as is required by the historical circumstances of the writer, were the 
signification and the force divinely intended to be conveyed. Ascertain these, 
and you have interpreted the passage under consideration. 

Now it is plainly evident that, to whatever class one may belong, there is, 
after all that may be said, a large field for the use of common sense. But there 
are some who go so far as to say that the great majority of Bible interpreters, of 
every school, however wise they may be in other pursuits, abandon for the most 
part this important accompaniment, at the very moment the study of a scriptural 
passage is taken up. And there is, it must be confessed, too much truth in this 
assertion. 

We must admit that of the disciple of the naturalistic or the allegorizing 
schools, working, as he does, according to principles so contrary to all that is 
known and reasonable, little can be expected. But how is it with those of the 
third school, which may be truly said to be the school of our century? Is there 
any excuse for the display of a lack of common sense on the part of those who 
work with lexicon and grammar, and whose results are supposed to be in accord 
with these ? 
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What are the facts? Inasmuch as little or no systematic Bible exposition 
is given from the modern pulpit (and surely the absence of this exposition is not 
due to the absence of a need of it and of a desire for it), we must determine whether 
or not good judgment is displayed by the Bible interpreters of our day, i. e., by 
the ministers (for they are the Bible interpreters), from the use made of the Bible 
in the sermons preached from week to week. The preacher preaches the Bible as 
he understands it; what he preaches from a given text must be understood to 
be his interpretation of that text. But, does one minister in five, once in five 
dimes, really give to his people the true meaning of his text, or preach a sermon 
based directly on that meaning? Is it not the burden of the hour, in homiletical 
circles, that the preacher does not interpret aright the text on which his preach- 
ing is based; that in many, and oh! how many, cases there is seemingly an utter 
lack of judgment, of common sense, in the interpretation of the text ? 

It is possible that the feeling in reference to this matter is a slightly exagger- 
ated one; but that there is abundant ground for a very strong feeling of this kind 
is undoubtedly true. 

Nor can this failure to make the correct use of Scripture be attributed to any 
other cause than to a failure to employ common sense. For the men who make 
this fatal mistake are the educated as well as the uneducated. They have within 
their reach all needed helps for ascertaining the true meaning. They, doubtless, 
often make use of these helps. And still they fail. These men have the judg- 
ment needed, the common sense required, but they, somehow or other, neglect to- 
employ it. Why? It is for them to answer. 


The Death of M. M. Kalisch.—Those American students who have studied 
the works of Dr. Kalisch must experience a deep regret that he was not able to 
complete his work on the Pentateuch. His commentaries, while in many respects 
unsatisfactory, were to be classed as among the most helpful ever written. Per- 
haps we can do no better than to append the following note from The Atheneum 
(Sept. 5th), which gives, on the whole, a true estimate of the man and his works: 


‘““By the death of Dr. Kalisch, which took place on the 28rd of August, one of 
the most learned of Jewish scholars has been removed at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-seven. For nearly twelve years past he has been in indifferent health, 
and he was thus prevented from fully achieving the aim he had set before him in 
life—a complete critical edition of the Pentateuch. Coming to England as a 
young man whose political opinions were displeasing to the Prussian authorities 
of the time, Dr. Kalisch early attracted the notice of the Rothschilds, in whose 
family he was adopted as tutor. This position soon placed him in such circum- 
stances that he was enabled to devote himself entirely to the production of a 
commentary on the Bible, liberal in its critical views, accurate and full in its 
grammatical and archeological explanations. The plan which Dr. Kalisch laid . 
down for his work soon made it evident that he could not hope to treat the whole 
Bible in so thorough a fashion, and his scheme was reduced within more manage- 
able limits—a commentary on the Pentateuch. Of this the ‘ Exodus’ appeared 
first in 1855, the ‘Genesis’ in 1858, and the ‘ Leviticus’ in two bulky volumes, in 
1867 and 1872 respectively. It may be said of them that in each case they repre- 
sent the highest water-mark of continental scholarship at the date of issue. Of 
the ‘ Leviticus,’ indeed, something more than this can be said. Here Dr. Kalisch 
‘shows himself a Wellhausianer before Wellhausen. He regarded Leviticus as the 
last stage in the formation of the Pentateuch, against what was then the current 
opinion. He based his conclusion on very elaborate examination of the develop- 
ment of institutions, and the bulk of his commentary is taken up with a series of 
essays which he rightly terms ‘ Treatises,’ dealing with the successive stages of 
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the laws concerning sacrifices and the priesthood, dietary laws, purification, the 
Day of Atonement, angelology, and marriage laws. In all these cases he essays. 
to show that the middle books of the Pentateuch contain later developments than 
either Exodus or Deuteronomy. In dealing with the subject sociologically in- 
stead of from the standpoint of literary criticism he was on the right track, and 
the school of Wellhausen have still much to learn from Dr. Kalisch’s painstaking 
collection of facts. Strangely enough, they entirely neglect him both on the Con- 
tinent and here. A certain want of form and the haphazard arrangement of his. 
materials may have contributed to this neglect. A reprint of the ‘Treatises’ 
might even yet be of service in drawing attention to their merits; they are in 
each case the most full account of Biblical customs in existence. The interval 
between the ‘ Genesis’ and the ‘ Leviticus’ was occupied with the preparation of 
a Hebrew grammar in two parts, the second dealing with the more difficult forms. 
and rules. This is by far the most elaborate Hebrew grammar written originally 
in English, but the separation of the exceptions from the rules has proved to be 
injudicious. The philology of the book cannot be said to be up to the level of 
contemporary scholarship, so much progress having been made in comparative . 
Semitic philology these last twenty years. After the production of his ‘ Leviti- 
cus’ Dr. Kalisch only produced one work of equal elaboration, his ‘ Path and Goal,” 
a philosophical dialogue developing the positions laid down in his remarks on the 
theology of the past and future contained in the first volume of the ‘ Leviticus.’ 
Without much dramatic power an attempt was made to bring together represent- 
ative utterances from adherents of all the chief religions of the world. As in all 
Dr. Kalisch’s works, extraordinary erudition was displayed without an equal. 
power of using his resources for literary purposes, and the book was thus a com- 
parative failure. Though he did not complete his Pentateuch, he issued two 
‘ Bible Studies,’ one on the Balaam episode in the book of Numbers, and the other 
on the kindred subject of Jonah. These have all the merits of his other works 
and fewer of their defects. In magnis voluisse might be said to have been his lit- 
erary motto, but one cannot help feeling that his published works scarcely seem 
a satisfactory outcome for such erudition, industry, critical acumen, and enthusi- 
asm for learning. In some way the vital spark was wanting, and Marcus Kalisch 
has made less mark, even in his own branch of studies, than many a man with 
not a tithe of his powers.” 
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[Any publication noticed in these pages may be obtained of the AMERICAN PUBLICATION” 
Society OF HEBREW, Morgan Park, Ill.) 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS.* 


This is another of Cunningham Geikie’s interesting and helpful contributions 
to biblical literature. Those who have read the Life and Words of Christ, or~ 
Hours with the Bible will hardly require an introduction to anything else coming 
from Dr. Geikie’s pen. To those who have not the time to devote to the perusal 
of the large six volume work, Howrs with the Bible, this single volume, selecting 
only the leading points and characters, will be a welcome help in the study of the 
Old Testament. In the form of brief monographs we have presented, in a clear 
life-like manner, prominent Bible characters all the way from Noah, and the: 
other patriarchs, through the judges, kings and prophets of the chosen people. 
Of course, with so much ground to cover, it has been impossible to give that close: 
and elaborate analysis of character and motive that would be desirable for critical 
purposes. To expect so much in the compass of 484 pages would be unreasonable. 
The sketches, while brief, are carefully and attractively written, and the treat-- 
ment of character candid and impartial, as far as it goes. They are not isolated,. 
but follow the development of the national history, an order which is helpful in 
obtaining a correct historical perspective. Where light can be thrown on the- 
narrative from the results of modern research, as from the history, customs and 
manners of not only the Israelite, but the Assyrian and Egyptian, such light is- 
furnished, or the references where it can be found. Besides, there are seventy- 
one illustrations of eastern customs, manners and places interspersed through the: 
book, which add to its interest and value. The book is well worth having to~ 
those who have not the time or taste for the fuller and more comprehensive work. 
There is no harm in the wish expressed in the preface that the book should . 
be adopted for the use of senior classes in our higher educational institutions, , 
nor in ours, that such institutions and classes may find time for something more. 
critical and satisfactory. It is an admirable book for the parlor and home. 


JUKE’S MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM.+ 


The first chapter of this book is devoted to proving that there does exist a. 
“ mystic sense” in Scripture, and to explaining the character of the same. We 
have no words with which to describe the feelings aroused by the reading of this- 
discussion. Nor can we understand why a book of such a character should reach 

a third edition. The system of interpretation will better be learned from the- 
author’s own words: 


* OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS by C. Geikie, D. D., Author of “ Life and Words of Christ,””” 
“Hours with the Bible,” &c., &. With seventy-one illustrations. New York: James Pott & Co.,. 
Astor Place. 1885. Price, $1.50. 

+ THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM, traced through the Four Books of Kings. By Andrew 
Jukes. PartI. The First Book of Kings. Third edition. 8vo, pp. 125. New York: Thomas: 
Whittaker. Price, $1.00. . 
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First we have Genesis. Here, beginning with the work of 
God, we are shewn what man is, and all that comes forth from him. In Adam 
we see human nature as it is in itself, ready to trust the tempter and to distrust 
God; yet pitied and visited with a promise and a gift. In his sons we see all that 
by grace or nature grows out of human nature. As the story proceeds we see in 
Noah how man reaches to regeneration, and passes from the old world to a new one 
through the waters. Noah’s seed shew us the varied forms of life which follow 
regeneration. In Abraham the elect comes before us as the believer: in Isaac, 
.as the son: in Jacob, as the pilgrim or servant; in Joseph, as the sufferer at last 
glorified: each revealing some fresh aspect of the grace of Him who, by corre- 
sponding manifestations of Himself, had formed their respective characters. 
Exodus advances a step. Here from the character, we pass to the redemption, of 
‘the elect. God is seen delivering his people from the house of bondage; the 
sprinkled blood upon the lintel marking those that are His, and causing the de- 
stroyer to pass over. Then comes Leviticus, opening out the truth of the way of 
access to God, by means of the offering, the priest, and the appointed washings ; 
teaching, when it can be borne by His people, the uncleanness of the redeemed, 
and the sensitive holiness of the Redeemer. Numbers follows. The lesson here 
itaught is not redemption by grace, nor is it the way of access to the Redeemer; 
Numbers shews what God is to His people throughout their pilgrimage to their 
rest; that, while they walk, He walks and dwells with them, in a tent and taber- 
nacle. Then comes Deuteronomy, teaching a higher lesson still, and shewing the 
ways wherein He would have His elect walk, if they would attain to enter the 
promised land. Joshua gives us their experience there, a figure of our experience 
as *‘risen with Christ,’ and with Him brought through death, into “conflict in 
heavenly places.”” Judges follows, shewing how this conflict is given up, and the 
-consequent failure of the elect in heavenly places, together with God’s continu- 
ally recurring aid to meet their need. Then in Ruth we get a glimpse of the 
Church ; a stranger is made the bride, by one who has aright to redeem. Observe, 
—redemption,—access to God,— pilgrimage toward: the land,—God’s will for the 
elect when there,—conflict and failure in heavenly places,—all these relations of 
the elect may in measure be apprehended by saints, while yet the Church as the 
bride is unseen: all these are passed through by the elect before they come to 
Kings, that is before Rule in Israel is apprehended. But after Ruth follow at 
once The Kings, four books, which under varied aspects give us the different 
forms of rule or government in Israel. We have nothing like this before. A 
Deliverer saving us from Egypt; a Priest cleansing us, and opening a way to God; 
.a Prophet teaching us His will touching the land; a Captain guiding us into the 
rest; a Judge delivering us there from our enemies; these are ever relations in 
which the Word is more or less revealed to and apprehended by us, before our 
souls are exercised about Kings or rule. But this last relation, though not so soon 
apprehended, is as valuable as the rest. The Church’s sorrow and weakness 
springs not a little from its being disregarded. 

‘* Now this manifestation of the Word in reference to RULE is the subject of 
the Books of Kings. Four distinct stages or characters of Rule are here brought 
before us, respecting each of which the mind of God isshewn. The first book 
-gives us the kingdom as in the hands of Saul; the second, the kingdom under 
David; the third, the kingdom under Solomon, and its failure and division under 
his sons; the fourth, the gradual declension of the kingdom, down to its final 
ruin; from the first rebellion of the petty state of Moab against Israel, to the 
captivity of all Israel in Babylon. The broad distinction between the different 
-characters of rule in the Church, as well as the vicissitudes connected with the 
-course of each,—what rule is according to God, what is contrary to His mind,— 
the errors of true rule as well as of false,—the different measures in which that 
stule which is of God may be faithfully administered,—the circumstances and 
“ways wherein it fails,—all these and other intimately connected subjects, are 
brought before us here in detail, shewing how large a place the truths respecting 
‘the government of His people occupy in the mind of God.” 


Our reader’s indulgence should be asked for burdening him with so long a 
:selection. But, perhaps, in no better way can one see the general method and 
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tendency of the “‘ mystic”’ or “‘ allegorizing’”? method. What support do its ad- 
herents claim for it? 

(1) There was more in Christ, the incarnate Word, than met the eye or ear;. 
he was hidden. So the meaning of the written Word was am and its treas- 
ures are to be dug out by the believer. 

(2) As Christ manifested himself only in proportion to the needs and faith: 
of those that sought him, so the meaning of the Word can be learned only as we: 
have a need for what it contains, and as we have faith. Nothing opens its treas- 
ures but need and faith. 

(3) Christ’s words, as well as Christ himself, were mysterious; their meaning 
hidden from the multitude ; open to all, but opened to few; and so all portions. 
of the written Word. 

(4) When Christ and his apostles referred to the Old Testament, they quote 
the passages employed, apart from their proper context, applying to Christ and. 
the Church, circumstances in the life of an Old Testament character, or events in 
the history of Israel as a nation. The passages treated thus by Christ and the 
apostles are but examples of what it was intended every true believer should do.. 

(5) ** No prophecy of Scripture is of private interpretation ;” i. e., while in 
the case of other books ‘‘ whatever is said of any person, thing, city or nation 
relates to, and is to be understood of, that person, thing, city or nation only, in 
the case of Scripture this is not so. Scripture has more than one object and ap- 
plication. The letter covers a second, though a kindred sense.” 

There is not space for discussion, after so lengthy a presentation, of the 
author’s views. It only remains to be said, that by such interpreters (and the 
number of them, it must be confessed, is very large) God’s word receives shame- 
ful treatment. More injury is done the cause of Bible-study by the inculcation 
of such views, than would be received by it from the attacks of a thousand Inger- 
solls. May the day soon come when such ideas of the Bible truth shall be as rare, 
as is the belief in witchcraft. 


THE PROPHECY OF JOEL.* 


This treatise is the continuation of a dissertation which received the 
approval of the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Leipzig. The subject 
discussed is one which, as is suggested by the author, has received an unusual: 
amount of attention from recent scholars. After stating briefly the various views, 
among which that of Merx is accorded greatest attention, our author, dividing his 
work into three paris, discusses 

1) The Contents, Unity and Aim of Joel ; 

2) Whether Joel lived before or after the Exile; 

8) The particular pre-exilic age in which he prophesied. 

The allegorical interpretation of the first part of the Book of Joel is rejected ; 
and the array of arguments produced in favor of the literal interpretation is 
truly formidable. Perhaps a better presentation of the literal view has never 
been made. One paragraph is worthy of particular notice : 

“While it would be entirely unusual and even peculiar to begin a prophecy im 
forms of the past and at the same time to call upon the memory of the hearers or 


*THE PROPHECY OF JOEL, its Unity, its Aim, and the Age of its Composition. By William 
L. Pearson, A. M., Ph. D. Leipzig: Theodor Stauffer, 1885. Price, $1.50. 
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readers to witness to the truth of the narration as in I., II., III., when the future 
is meant, it would be quite awkward and almost unheard of to begin one without 
some historical basis or present motive. The prophecy, like the sermon in gen- 
-eral, applies especially to the condition of the hearers, indeed, has its origin in 
their material and moral necessities, and continues with encouragement and 
promises, or with admonitions, warnings and even threatenings of punishment. 
But to interpret the first half of our book as a prophecy, without first indicating 
-some present cause for the fearful devastation threatened, would be to neglect 
-every satisfactory inducement to gain the attention of the hearers and every 
motive to the desired fasting and repentance, I., 13, 14; 11., 12 seq., and to render 
the prophecy ineffective and rather meaningless. But it appears that the people 
heard and heeded the prophet, or he had the assurance that they soon would do 
The analysis of the book, according to our author, is as follows: (1) Chap- 
- ters I.-111.; (a) chap. 1., 11., 1-16, Devastation of land by locusts and drought, with 
references to the day of Jehovah and to fasting and repentance; (b) chap. 11., 17- 
‘27, Appearance of priests at prayer, followed by outward blessings ; (c) chap. III., 
“Outpouring of the Spirit with signs. (2) Chapter Iv.; (a) vs. 1-8, Restoration of 
Israel; (b) vs. 4-8, A parenthesis, specifying particular enemies; (c) vs. 9-17, 
.Judgment of all nations, protection of Israel; (d) vs. 18-21, A resumé of the 
prophecy. 
The question as to the four kinds of locust is still left. unexplained. 
In the second part, there are taken up (1) replies to the arguments urged 


.against Joel’s originality ; (2) replies to the arguments urged against the post- 


-exilic date of the book; (3) the arguments in favor of the pre-exilic authorship, 
and (4) the arguments from Joel’s style and usage of words. After considering 
-carefully all internal and historical considerations, the time of Joel is fixed in the 
first generation after Solomon, in the years immediately following Shishak’s 
‘invasion and seizure of Jerusalem, about 970 B. C. 

The spirit of the writer is good; his reasoning is close; he has certainly 
devoted much time to the work in hand. With his conclusion, however, as to the 
date of the prophet, we cannot agree. It is far more probable, we think, that 
Joel lived and preached under Jehoash a hundred years later. We commend 


‘this treatise to those who may desire to study a carefully wrought out discussion 


-of the subject. 
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